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Without this important element in chickie’s 
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Are navigable streams under state or government 
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equal suffrage to women? (8) 
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Were Jefferson Davis and Abraham Lincoln 
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See how many of the above questions you can answer 





and put them to your smart friends. Answers appear on 
pages indicated. Contests may also be held, five points 
being allowed for each question correctly answered. Great 
for parties to see who can make the highest score. 
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Salt Lake City Girl Delivers Prize- Winning Oration 


“What the Constitution Should Mean 
to an American Citizen” was the title of 
the oration by Miss Dorothy Carlson, 
Salt Lake City high-school student, 
which won the recent national contest 


at Washington. Miss Carlson was the 
only girl among the seven finalists. 


James M. Tunnell of Georgetown, Del., 
took second prize and Jefferson F. 
Meagher of Binghamton, N. Y., third. 
Members of the Supreme Court acted as 
judges. The contest, the fourth of its 
kind, was open to_ schoolchildren 
throughout the nation. These annual 
affairs are sponsored by various news- 
papers. The finalists will all enjoy a trip 
to Europe and in addition Miss Carlson 
will represent the United States in the 
international oratory contest to be held 
in this country next fall. 

Her winning oration follows: 


Since the dawn of history man has ever 
aspired to freedom; the desire for liberty 
has been the greatest urge of the human 
heart. 

This aspiration was the moving force in 
the establishing of the transitory republics 
of Greece and Switzerland; it, later, wrested 
from King John that significant contribu- 
tion to liberty, the Magna Charta. 


The urge behind that heroic handful of 
undaunted patriots, the Pilgrim Fathers, as 
they braved the unknown dangers of a 
trackless sea, was to secure religious free- 
dom; they dreamed, not of pelf and power, 
but of liberty, the God-given ‘birthright of 
all men. The fruition of their noble as- 
pirations was the inspired Declaration of 
Independence. Little did they realize that, 
under God’s guidance, they were laying the 
foundation of universal democracy ! 


After the smoke of the Revolution had 
cleared, the gaunt specter of want and 
misery was abroad in the land; chaos, al- 
most to anarchy, stalked about with omi- 
nous tread; hearts were heavy, but the Ship 
of State was destined to weather the storm. 
The framers of our Constitution met in 
1787 and, out of the confusion of the 
loosely bound confederation, torn with dis- 
sension from within and lack of support 
from without, these great souls gathered 
the scattered forces of freedom and crystal- 
lized them into a Constitution—a Consti- 
tion dedicated to liberty—a Constitution 
that has become not only the corner stone 
of our liberty but also a pattern for a lib- 
erty loving people the world over—a Con- 
stitution whose new and dominant note 
stressed the rights of the individual. 


A masterpiece of government—unique, in 
that it contains, for the first time in all his- 
tory, a bill of rights so comprehensive as 
to cover the full gamut of personal liberty; 
a Constitution providing for a representa- 
tive form of government; a government 
composed of sovereign states under strong 
central control; a government having a 
system of checks and balances, whereby 
the legislative, the executive and the judi- 
cial departments each comprise an effec- 
tive check on the others, culminating in a 
well regulated balance of authority; and, 
lastly, must I mention those wise provi- 
sions whereby the Constitution is kept a 


/ living force, capable of conforming to the 


ever-changing conditions of national growth 
—I refer to the power of amendment and 
to the more flexible power of judicial inter- 
pretation through decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. 


Was there ever a Constitution like this— 


a Constitution affording the humblest citi- 
‘gen equal rights with the most powerful— 


a Constitution carrying out the will of the 


majority, yet safeguarding the rights of 
the minority? 

This immortal document is a composite 
of the genius and lofty idealism of its 
creators, reflecting the majesty of Wash- 
ington, the wisdom of Madison, the com- 
mon sense of Franklin and the brilliance 
of Hamilton; yet, it remained for the 
mighty Marshall to breathe into the Con- 
stitution the breath of life, making it a 
living instrument. 

It now remains for us to uphold that 
sacred guaranty of liberty. Our Consti- 
tution is strong only as we are strong; 
weak, as we are weak. 
against indifference to civic and national 
issues and the neglect to exercise our rights 
of franchise. How can our Government be 
truly representative if we fail to vote? Is 
liberty so cheap that we value it so lightly? 
An intelligent, voting citizenry is the na- 
tion’s salvation—its greatest need! 

America stands today fforemost among 
the nations of the earth. May it ever main- 
tain this glorious prestige. 

Friends, America’s future rests upon the 
individual citizen. Oh, for a Lincoln, to 
fuse into our civic and national conscious- 
ness, in times of peace, the patriotic service 
and fidelity of purpose so manifest in 
times of war! We need more leaders and 
teachers to inspire in us, and especially in 
the youth of our land, the homely qualities 
of honesty, fairness, helpfulness, industry 
and thrift, without which no nation, how- 
ever great the-character of its liberty, can 
survive, without which there would have 
been no lasting Constitution, no united, 
free America, no Stars and Stripes! 


Are we so sated with the pleasures of 
life that the red blood of true Americanism 
no longer flows in our veins? If so, God 
help us to awaken to a’full appreciation of 
our citizenship! The challenge comes to 
every American ‘citizen, not only to uphold 
this Constitution, but to defend it; to up- 
hold it is not enough! 

We Americanize the foreigner. Are not 
many native born Americans just as truly 
in need of Americanization? For those who 
are ignorant of our history and know not 
our traditions, the valiant stand cf the 
minute men at Lexington means nothing; 
the roar of Bunker Hill falls on deaf ears; 
the blood-stained footprints on the ice and 
snow at Valley Forge bring no heart throb; 
the Stars and Stripes, floating resplendent 
on the breeze, brings no quickening of the 
pulse. 

Ladies and gentlemen, vigilance must be 
our watchword, for real danger confronts 
this nation. Foreigners, under the guise 
of friendship, come here desiring to wreck 
the very citadel of our liberty by poison- 
ing the minds of our youth. with their 











Modern Betsy Rosses at work. All flags for 
the army, presidential flags and all banners 
carried by the armed forces of the United 


States are manufactured at the Intermediate 


Quartermaster Depot, Philadelphia. 


We must guard ° 


seditious propaganda. For these insidinys 
foes, who hold contempt and hatred in {hi¢jy 
hearts for all established law and order, we 
have nothing but righteous indigns}ioy 
We must, by a process of education, t¢4¢) 
these radicals new ideals, new standa;(s— 
teach them that our constitutional freedoy 
is based on fixed rules of law and order: 
that liberty without responsibility is |). 
cense. But to those who come with hop. 
esty of purpose we extend the hand of {¢!. 
lowship; we say to them, in all sinceyity: 
“Our schools are open to you and yours: 
our industries are calling you; our broad 
fields are inviting you.” With patience and 
understanding and by the potent force of a 
living example, we can help them to be- 
come good citizens, and, in so doing, we. 
ourselves, shall be touched with the fire 
from the altar of liberty. 

For the perpetuation of this Constitution 
and the unity of this nation the Great 
Emancipator gave his life. To safeguard 
democracy the flower of this land paid the 
supreme sacrifice! 

In the common bond of love and service 
may we ever hold sacred and inviolate the 
tenets of our matchless Constitution, and 
may we pass on to posterity the priceless 
heritage, consecrated by the blood of the 
sainted dead, with no blot on its eseutcheon 
from our wrongdoing, with no blemish 
from our neglect. 

May we ever be worthy the name of 
American citizens. 


MEMORIAL TO NANCY HANKS 


A memorial service was recently con- 
ducted at the grave of Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coln, mother of Abraham Lincoln, at Lip- 
coln City, Ind., by the Spencer County His- 
torical Society. The burial place is in a 
park. A fund of $1,000,000 is being raised 
to make it a national shrine. 

Near the park is a monument marking 
the spot where the old Lineoln cabin stood, 
which cabin will probably be reproduced 
in the new park plan. A mile away stands 
the Little Pigeon Baptist Church where 
young “Abe” attended church and where 
his sister Sarah lies buried. It is but a 
short distance to Rockport where Lincoln 
borrowed books from local lawyers, and 
where he left on the flatboat for New 
Orleans to have his first experience with 
slavery. 

For many years the grave of Nancy 
Hanks was unmarked. Then in 1879 a 
monument was erected by Mr. Peter Stuce- 
baker, of South Bend, and still later an- 
other monument was erected. About 2) 
years ago the plot containing the grave 
was purchased by Spencer county, and 
later turned over to the state for main- 
tenance and preservation as a _ historic! 
shrine. Efforts are now ‘being made (0 
secure all of the original Thomas Linco!» 
farm and to restore it as nearly as possible 
to the condition in which young Linco!» 
found it when he came to live in the county 
in 1816. It was in Spencer county that 
Lincoln lived for 14 years. Gov. Jackson 
recently stated that Nancy Hanks Lincoln's 
grave “is the greatest monument to Abra- 
ham Lincoln himself.” 


BURNT MATCH MEMORIAL REPLICA 


Gerhard Mittelstadt, an artisap of Fre'- 
berg, Germany, has made a miniature reprv- 
duction of the famous granite memorial of 
the-battle of Leipzig. It is made entirely 
of burnt matches—28,732 of them. Tie 
original is a massive pile of stone that 
looms to a height of nearly 300 feet above 
the plain in the outskirts of Leipzig, while 
the miniature reproduction is only 1!/'2 
inches high. It was in the battle of Leipz's 
that Napoleon was defeated and the fate of 








his empire sealed. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


MISSISSIPPI FLOOD CONTROL 


Had it not been for the glacial period 
there would be no Mississippi flood 
menace as we know it today. 

Geologists tell us that just before 
man’s advent on this earth northern 
Europe and America were covered with 
a great ice cap, in some places thou- 
sands of feet thick. The reason for a 
region once tropical becoming intense- 
ly cold is debated by science. Many 
are the theories on the subject. They 
range from an explanation. about land 
interference with oceanic circulation to 
a shift in the earth’s axis. The latter is 
sometimes based on the moot idea that 
the moon once occupied part of what 
is now the Pacific ocean and, in some 
unaccountable way, was flung off into 
space, causing the earth to become 
topheavy. 

Anyhow, it is a proved fact that a 
glacier Once covered North America, 
down to the present Great Lakes re- 
gion. The movement of this ice mass 
ground down eastern mountains once 
as high as the Rockies and scattered 
boulders and other debris in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere. Incidentally, this 
was the way Long Island was created. 


However, the great river today 
known as the Mississippi was old be- 
fore the glacial period. This is attested 
by the rock formations through which 
it lows. The ice mass had the effect 
of making this stream temporarily larg- 
er than the Amazon (the Mississippi’s 
only rival) is now. In fact, the “Meche- 
sepe,” as the Indians first called it, 
became the largest river the world has 
ever known and probably ever will 
know. This was because the ice bar- 
rier blocked the outlet of the Great 
Lakes. The latter were then much 
larger than they are today. Consequent- 
ly, they had to discharge through the 
Wabash, [Hinois and other rivers. All 
this water went into the Mississippi. 

Thus, a river which now has a width 
of 4000 feet at Cairo, Ill, its widest 
part, became a stream too wide to see 
across. But as the ice mass shifted, the 
volume of water diminished until only 
the original waterway remained, aug- 
mented, to be sure, by numerous lakes 
formed at its headwaters by the glacial 
action. 

The breadth ‘of the vanished water- 
Way is graphically illustrated by the 
furrow it left in the country. In the 
lower Mississippi valley it cut a path 
100 miles wide. The old river bed is 
comparatively flat and its banks are 
easily traceable. In fact, natives of 


certain Southern states in journeying 
to one bank or the other speak of going 
into “the hills.” 

{t is the bed of this pre-historic river 
Which is at the root of all the present 
trouble. 


The Mississippi today winds 


through it like a snake and, of course, 
every time the water overflows it 
spreads out over this rightly-called 
“flood plain.” The land being flat, the 
spread of the waters is limited only by 
the amount of water involved. 

If this were waste land very few 
people would care, but because it con- 
tains the South’s boasted “richest agri- 
cultural region on the globe” it cannot 
be allowed to remain uncultivated. Old 
histories speak of troublesome floods, 





—Cartoon in Mineral Wells (Tex.) Independent. 


“Isn't it about time to declare war?” a ha- 
rassed Mississippi valley asks Uncle Sam. 


and as early as 1717 the French erected 
the first levee to protect the infant city 
of New Orleans. ' From this humble 
beginning the great Mississippi levee 
system has grown. 

There is a popular misconception in 
levee-less regions about just what a 
levee is. Many people assume that it is 
an earthwall at the very edge of the 
river. This is not generally the case. 
More often they are protective em- 
bankments thrown up on the flood- 
plains, on either side of the stream, but 
some distance back from the banks, or 
at about a point the river might reach 
in time of flood. Some Mississippi 
levees stand on dry ground a mile or 
more from the present river bank. 


Wide separation of levees tends to 
spread the overflow over a wide area, 
thus reducing the rush and wearing 
qualities of the water. However, there 
is a popular fallacy, even among some 
people living in the Mississippi valley 
that levees by concentrating and guid- 
ing the river build up the river bed 
and so add to the flood danger. But 
government and state engineers who 
wrestle with the Mississippi problem 
are unanimous in assuring us that such 
is not the case. Rather, they say, the 
levees are gradually bringing about a 





$ De Soto discovered the Mississippi 


deeper river channel which is greatly 
desired. 

Opposite levees are generally so far 
apart that the river, however swollen, 
moves but sluggishly along the shores. 
There is but little pressure, compara- 
tively speaking, on the protective em- 
bankments. Thus another erroneous 
idea is dispelled—that the earthworks 
often burst because of water pressure. 
When a levee does break it is only be- 
cause it has been undermined by some 
eddy or other swirl. To minimize this 
danger it is customary to protect levees 
at vulnerable points with great mat- 
tresses of brush and small trees, woven 
like basket work. These mats are sunk 
at places in danger of being eaten out, 
They are staked down or held in posi- 
tion by stone. Some of these mats have 
been 200 feet long and 300 feet wide. 


The magnitude of the constant battle 
is shown in the fact that recently in one 
district alone 12,000 laborers moved and 
placed 500,000 cubic yards of dirt te 
strengthen 75 miles of levees. The work 
required 8000 wheelbarrows and 7600 
shovels. The 7,800,000 sacks of earth 
represented an expenditure of $663,000, 
In addition, 4,500,000 feet of lumber 
was used at a cost of, $35 per 1000 feet. 

The Mississippi levees extend for a 
distance of about 1850 miles and are 
continuous except where broken by 
high lands or tributary waters. The 





Mississippi Fallacies 


That all levees are on the shore 
edge. (Most of them are inland, 
sometimes a mile or more from the 
river bank.) 

That by confining flood waters the 
levees tend to build up the river bed. 
(The effect is just the opposite; the 
concentration means the eating out 
of the river bed.) 

That levees break under pressure 
of the water. (When a levee gives 
way it is usually because that point 
has been undermined by an eddy or 
swirl.) 

That the states own the river. (All 
navigable streams are under gov- 
ernment control.) 

That the Mississippi “runs uphill.” 
(It is true that the mouth of the river 
at New Orleans is about four miles 
farther from the center of the earth 
than its source in Lake Itasca, Minn., 
but surface measurements show the 
source to be several hundred feet 
above sea level while the mouth is, of 
course, at sea level. Thus the river 
runs downhill from a higher surface 
elevation to a lower elevation.) 


in 1541. (De Pineda may have seen 
it in 1519.) 

The levee system is an American 
invention. (It was evolved by a 
French engineer.) 
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Answers to June 11 Test 


The truth or falsity of statements in 
the Pathfinder’s current events test, pub- 
lished last week,is indicated as follows: 

Correct—2, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 16, 17, 
21, 24, 28, 29, 30, 33, 38, 40, 41, 43, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 57, 62, 63, 64; 65. 

Incorrect—1, 3, 4, 7, 12, 13, 15, 18, 19, 
20, 22, 23, 25; 26, 27, 31, 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
39, 42, 44, 45, 53, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 61. 

Statistics—(66) The census bureau 
estimates the United States population at 
118,628,000. (67) There are 5,000,000 illiter- 
ates in this country. (68) The current 
U. S. budget amounts to $4,000,000,000. 
(69) Ballots cast in the 1924 presidential 
election numbered nearly 29,000,000. 
(70) Lindbergh flew from New York to 
Paris in 33% hours. (71) During the past 
five years about 62,000 federal and state 
laws were enacted. (72) The present 
congress apportionment allots one rep- 
resentative to every 211,877 persons. 
(73) The president is allowed $25,000 for 
traveling expenses each year in addition 
to his annual salary of $75,000. (74) 
There are 11,000 millionaires in this 
country. (75) There were 30 lynchings 
in the United States last year. 

Personalities—Butler (F), Pinedo (G), 
Kai-shek (P), Smith (H), Cobb (E), 
Jiggs (0), Young (1), Voliva (Q), Lind- 
sey. (T), Wilkins (Y), Stokowski (V), 
Catt (Z), Landis (U), Calles (D), Hiro- 
hito (M), Sacasa (R), Fosdick (X), Dar- 
row (N),‘Lewis (C), Tagore (W), Moody 
(S), Longworth (J), Thompson (B), Ear- 
ly (L), Willebrandt (A), Astor (K). 











levees are usually built up three feet 
above the highest water mark. Some 
are 25 feet high. The top width varies 
from about six to eight feet. 

The levee syst@m has been of incal- 
culable benefit to residents bordering 
the “Father of Waters.” Without such 
protection the region would have suf- 
fered more than it has to date. However, 
even with more and larger levees the 
stricken region asks for further se- 
curity, and this time the nation seems to 
be behind her in the appeal. Disas- 
trous floods occur with too much regu- 
larity for the peace of mind, not to 
speak of the pocketbooks, of affected 
citizens, The present inundation is, by 
a coincidence, the worst of the 13 dis- 
astrous floods since 1882. 


The government is just as much 
charged with the burden of minimizing 
the Mississippi’s destruction as the states 
which border that stream. Some peo- 
ple go so far as to view it as a purely 
government problem. They point out 
that Uncle Sam assumed control of all 
waterways when he made it necessary 
for private interests or even a state 
wanting to build a bridge across a river 
to first get the consent of the federal 
government. However, the work of 
putting the Mississippi in a_ strait- 
jacket, so to speak, entails so heavy an 
expense that the individual states will 
not and can not assume it. ~ An idea of 
the money involved can possibly be ob- 
tained fromthe statement that thelevees 
alone have so far cost $200,000,000. 


The government has been interested 
in the Mississippi flood problem ever 
since the Revolution, but only active in 
it sinee the Civil war. Since 1917 


Congress has appropriated more than 
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$80,000,00 for flood control and more 
than. $75,000,000 additional has been 
spent by government engineers. This 
is in addition to state funds. The Mis- 
sissippi River Commission is now 
spending about $10,000,000 a year. 

The whole question of flood control 
will be put up to the next congress. 
President Coolidge has asked govern- 
ment engineers and others to prepare 
reports on the situation so that this in- 
formation will be available as soon as 
congress convenes. Meanwhile a series 
of conferences are being held in the 


. Mississippi valley. 
Two questions are now before the 


nation: 


1. Is the levee system, even if de- 
veloped, alone sufficient to minimize the 
flood danger. 

2. Should some other system, pos- 
sibly the dam and reservoir plan, sug- 
gested by John Hays Hammond in-1906, 
be adopted to supplant or augment the 
levee system? 

Also there is the money question. 
Any new general plan would involve an 
expenditure of at least $100,000,000. 
Congress is bound to question such a 
big sum. But if we could afford $360,- 
000,000 for the Panama canal and can 
consider spending twice that amount 
for a canal through Nicaragua we can 
possible reconcile ourselves to spend- 
ing $100,000,000 for a needed improve- 
ment at home. Certainly eight or nine 
states cannot be expected to control 
waters drained from 30 states. It is 
well to realize that the Mississippi re- 
ceives all water flowing east from the 
Rockies and all water flowing west 
from the Alleghenies, taking care of 
1,250,000 square miles, or more than 
one-third the total area of the nation. 


IMMIGRATION AND ‘*HELP’’ 


Farm problemcomment received from 
Pathfinder readers invariably makes 
mention of restricted immigration. 

But there is a difference of opinion 
even among farmers as to what extent 
this curb on aliens affects the present 
agricultural situation. That the stop- 
page of “green labor” has some affect, 
most commentaries scem to admit. 


Some readers deplore the new im- 
migration law onsthe ground that it 
has made farm hands hard to get, that 
it has boosted wages, and that even 
with higher pay farm help now is more 
independent and is not as efficient as 
it was in the old days. 

On the other hand, there are many 
farmers who approve restricted im- 
migration. They claim that most of the 
aliens formerly admitted did not reach 
the farms but furnished cheap help for 
the cities. And those aliens who did 
escape urban employment, these farm- 
ers say, proved more of a handicap 
than an asset on the farm. For in- 
stance, it is pointed out that because 
aliens usually raised large families 
their superabundance of children were 
educated in local schools at the ex- 
pense. of citizen-taxpayers, 


This, in effect, represents the conflict 
in rural viewpont. Dwellers in met- 
ropolitan areas are also divided on the 
question, though not on the same 
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ground, Many housewives bla), 
immigration ban for the shortar: 
domestic servants. Time was 
they had no difficulty, they say, in era. 
bing a green girl right off the joa, 
However, the American factory workey 
and laborer like the law because } 
protects their jobs and insures {hy 
higher wages than they would have i 
aliens could still underbid them, 





A BUSINESS VACATION 


In selecting the Black Hills of Soy 
Dakota for his summer home Preside; 
Coolidge may be thinking more of joj. 
tics than he is of a vacation. G. ©, Pp. 
leaders hope that his bold invasion of 
“enemy” territory may help bring about 
more friendly relations between the 
administration and_ the | dissatistied 
Western agricultural element. 


South Dakota is the center of insur. 
gent activities. A particular signi(i- 
cance may attach to Mr. Coolidge’s trip 
by reason of the fact that South Dakota 
will be the first state next to select dele. 
gates to the national convention under 
the presidential preference primary 
law. It may be that Mr. Coolidge js 
trying to emulate Theodore Roosevelt 
who dated his political popularity from 
days spent as a rancher in the Black 
Hills. 

In taking up his new vacation home 
Mr. Coolidge goes closer to the Pacific 
coast than he has at any time since be- 
coming chief executive. No matter 


_whether he goes there to play or to play 


politics he is going to be a very busy 
man. In fact, he has never yet enjoyed 
a summer vacation free from oflice 
cares. That he intends to be on the job 
as ever is attested by the elaborate 
wire system and other arrangements to 








South Dakota game lodge which will serve 
as a temporary White House until next {all. 


keep him in close touch with the out- 
side world. Executive offices will be 
established at Rapid City (8000 popu- 
lation) 32 miles away from the slate 
game preserve where the president wil 
reside. Custer (population 800) is only 
14 miles distant but the larger place 
was preferred in view of the army of 
newspapermen who will haunt tlie 
president in his latest retreat, just as 
they hounded him in the Adirondaks 
iast summer and at Swampscott, Mass. 
the year previous. 

The new summer White House, ori¢- 
inally constructed as a hotel for tour- 
ists, was elected from among 60 differ- 
ent vacation sites offered. Here \'. 


Coolidge will be a guest of the stale 
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instead of individuals as heretofore. 
Lurking trout in nearby streams will 
probably test his skill as a fisherman. 
This is a pastime which Mr. Coolidge 
but recently took up, and after he had 
previousty peeved some disciples of 
Izaak Walton by calling fishing “a lazy 
man’s sport.” However, the elk, buf- 
falo, bear, antelope, mountain goats, 
mountain lions and other wild animals 
which abound in the 125,000-acre pre- 
serve have no cause to fear Mr. Cool- 
idge. He has an aversion to hunting. 
Swimming facilities at Hot Springs are 
expected to attract Mrs. Coolidge. 

Heretofore a special detachment of 
Marines have guarded the president on 
his vacations, but this time soldiers 
have been called from Fort Mead, S. 
Dak. Besides, most of the Marines who 
formerly guarded the chief executive 
are now on duty in China. The lodge 
is hemmed in by rocky heights though 
it is itself at an altitude of 3000 feet. 
It is on an improved highway. 

In becoming associated with the Black 
Hills the president must exercise diplo- 
macy if he wishes to avoid becoming 
involved in that sore dispute of whether 
these hills are part of the Rockies. Local 
residents like to boast that Harney’s 
peak (7242) feet) is “the highest peak 
east of the Rockies” and even “the 
highest peak between the Rockies and 
the Alps.” But because the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey says the Black Hills be- 
long to the Rocky mountain system 
White House correspondents are al- 
ready referring to the president’s new 
home as being “in the foothills of the 
Rockies.” 


CHUR WAR ON WETS 


The north 3&d south branches of the 
Presbyterian church, in general assem- 
bly conventions at Washington and San 
Franciseo respectively, reaffirmed their 
support and faith in prohibition. The 
Washington session went further by 
calling on Presbyterians to oppose all 
wet candidates for political office. This 
action was taken after Wayne B. Wheel- 
er of the Anti-Saloon League assailed 
Gov. Smith, declaring: “The issue at the 
next presidential election will not be a 
choice of a Protestant and a Catholic 
but whether the Tammany corruption- 
ists and nullificationists can place a 
liquor president in the White House.” 
The San Francisco assembly held prohi- 
bition to be “more firmly intrenched 
than ever before” but thought better re- 
sults could be secured by divorcing en- 
forcement from politics and making 
punishment more swift and sure. 


sishop William T. Manning of the 
Episcopal church denies that sentiments 
of that church as a whole are expressed 
in an anti-prohibition resolution passed 
by the Church Temperance Society 
whose executive committee numbers 30 
Episcopal clergymen. In urging prohi- 
bition modification, the society claims 
@ survey shows three out of every four 
clergymen favoring a change on the 
ground that illegal drinking has blem- 
ished the Constitution and contributed 
to political corruption and the looseness 
of the present age. 

At about the same time the national 
couneil of Congregational churches, 
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met at Omaha and adopted a report 
urging better dry law enforcement. 
“Obviously,” it said, “if the younger 
generation is not schooled in all phases 
of the subject there will be reason to 
doubt the outcome of the fight. Youth 
should be acquainted with the physio- 
logical reasons for abstinence and with 
the concrete advantages that accrue to 
the nation.” 


JESTS IN ARCHITECTURE 


Auto petting parties, radio fans and 
traffic cops have made their debut in 
architecture. 

Odd figures symbolic of these things 
form part of the permanent decorations 
on a new building for Princeton univer- 
sity. One scene depicts an auto being 
driven by a modern “sheik” with a 
girl’s bobbed head snuggled on his 
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“Student at Night” (left) and “Radio Bug” 


(right) caricatured on a new addition to 
Princeton university’s graduate school. 


shoulder. Both are smoking cigarettes. 
Another shows a radio fan, a coatless 
youth with his ear to the loudspeaker. 
A student smoking while at study is 
seen in another figure. A meeting be- 
tween a traffic cop and a luckless auto- 
sts is the subject of still another. Roose- 
velt, Wilson, Franklin and other fa- 
mous personages are caricatured ‘in 
other stonework. 

Such pranks, strange as they may 
seem to the layman, are nothing new. 
Since time immemorial jokes have 
been worked into decorative work on 
churches and other buildings. Many 
of the old cathedrals of Europe bear 
jests at great men of a past day. In 
many cases victims are represented by 
grotesque figures known as gargoyles. 
Stonework on the spires of the famous 
Notre Dame cathedral, Paris, are nota- 
ble examples. 

Many modern buildings furnish 20th 
century examples. Fashionable St. 
Thomas’s church, New York, has a 
dollar sign worked over the door 
through which many rich people pass 
on their way to the altar. Its stone- 
work also bears a row of heads typify- 
ing New York characters, including a 
monocled dandy, a “lounge lizard” and 
a “flapper.” A wood carving on the in- 
terior takes a slap at prohibition by 
showing Bacchus, god of wine, being 
tumbled from a keg by a W. C. T. U. 
worker. Another shows the Russian 
bear receiving medicine from two mon- 
keys, representing soviet leaders. The 
struggle between capital and labor is 
illustrated by a figure in overalls back- 
ing a lean high-hatted man up against 
the Woolworth building. One carving 
shows a money bag with the initials 
“J. P. M..” (John Pierpont Morgan?) 
A figure of a sailor is labeled “A Gob.” 
Then there are old carvings showing 
airplanes, autos, locomotives,  tele- 


ae 
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phones and Salvation Army lassies dis- 
tributing doughnuts, and caricatures of 
Wilson, King George, King Albert, Clem- 
enceau, Lloyd “George, Gen. Pershing, 
Herbert Hoover and others. 

Wilson is caricatured by a spectacled 
gargoyle on one of the dormitories of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The 
figure has his hands clenched about the 
throat of former President Huerta of 
Mexico. On the Woolworth tower, 
New York, is the picture of a man 
counting nickels and dimes. It rep- 
resents Frank Woolworth, of five-and- 
10-cent store fame. 

Artists and ‘engravers also have a 
penchant for incorporating jests in 
their work. A recent dollar bill issue 
was supposed to contain pictures of the 
pope and the Catholic cross. However, 
the government explains that imagina- 
tive persons can see almost anything 
they want to in the intricate designs of 
paper bills. 

Michelangelo is checked up with one 
prank in his masterpiece. “The Last 
Judgment,” which hangs in the Sistine 
chapel at Rome. When he announced 
that he would paint all the figures in 
the nude the pope’s secretary told the 
pope and the latter forbade it. But 
when the canvas was finished it was 
found that the artist had worked into 
one of the figures the face of the pope’s 
secretary. Moreover a snake was en- 
twined about the figure, indicating that 
the victim was in purgatory. The 
secretary protested to the pope, but the 
latter is said to have washed his hands 
of the matter by saying: 

“As Michelangelo put you in hell I 
cannot take you out.” 


WHITHER ARE WE OILING 


For years view-with-alarmists have 
predicted the ultimate exhaustion of 
our oil supply. Economists have con- 
tinually urged conservation. Nothing 
has been done about it. Waste has 
grown and we are in an unprecedented 
hysteria of oil production. The oil in- 
dustry, failing to regulate itself, has 
appealed to the government for help. 
The government in turn explains that 
it has no authority to restrict produc- 
tion. Then make some “informal regu- 
lation” is the industry’s cry. 

It would appear that a preliminary 
condition in the long expected crisis in 
the industry is at hand. Producers 
have been too busy cutting each other’s 
throats to prepare to meet it. Now the 
government is asked to take their chest- 
nuts out of the fire for them. Former 
Secretary of State Hughes has been re- 
tained to represent the industry before 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board. 

But even so there is wrangling among 
the oil producers themselves. Henry L. 
Doherty of New York represents one 
faction when he takes issue with Mr, 
Hughes’s statement that the industry 
could best be served by self-regulation. 
Meanwhile the rich Seminole oil fields 
of Oklahoma have named Ray H. Col- 
lins of Tulsa dictator to place a tem- 
porary restriction on the output of 
nine companies. 

The United States is producing an 
average of over. 2,000,000 barrels of pe- 
troleum a day, This overproduction has 
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been accelerated by development of the 
“cracking” process of making gasoline, 
as a result, flooding the world with 
cheap oil. The “wildcatter” is running 


~ wilder and prices have gone tobog- 


ganing. 

The gasoline war in many sections 
of the country is making many motor- 
ists happy, but their joy will be short 
lived because any artificial means for 
restricting production will mean higher 
prices, 

The oil industry’s biggest blunder 
may be in offering its problem for a 
political football. 





NEW YORK TO GERMANY BY AIR 


As soon as it was announced that 
Lindbergh, first to .make a non-stop 
flight from New York to Paris, was 
homeward bound, Clarence D. Cham- 
berlin and Charles A. Levine set out 
from New York to Berlin. All went 
well until they ran into fog, rain and 
adverse winds after reaching Europe. 
Thrown off their course, they kept on 
until forced by a depleted gasoline sup- 
ply to descend at Helfta, a small town 
in Prussia about 100 miles southwest of 
Berlin. After refueling they again 
started toward Germany’s capital but 
at Magdeburg became lost and took the 
wrong course. Lack of fuel again 
caused them to descend, this time at 
Klinge, southeast of and within an 
hour’s flight of Berlin. The propeller 
was broken in landing. A new one was 
later furnished and they continued on 
to Berlin. 

- As far as records are concerned, the 
Chamberlin-Levine flight ended at Helf- 
ta. However, the 3900 miles they cov- 
ered before this first stop was more 
than sufficient to take them to Berlin. 
This is a new non-stop record, better- 
ing Lindbergh’s mileage by about 300 
miles. But they did not make as good 
time as Lindbergh, taking 44% hours 
to reach Helfta as compared with Lind- 
bergh’s record of 33% hours to Paris. 


The trip of the “Columbia” (name of 
the Ballanca plane) was a surprise, 
particularly after Chamberlin announ- 
ced that in view of Lindbergh’s success 
the Columbia’s flight would be called 
off. Both men made the trip in civilian 
togs. Chamberlin, in fact, was attired 
in “plus fours” ‘golfing knickers). But 
the biggest surprise was when Levine, 
millionaire owner of the plane and 
backer of the flight, joined Chamberlin 
at the take-off. Levine had prepared to 
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go. without informing his wife. 
became hysterical. 

Levine had long been anxious to 
make the trip, particularly since news- 
papers had criticized the inactivity of 
the Ballanca machine and the numer- 
ous squabbles which led to Lloyd Ber- 
taud’s withdrawal as pilot. \Levine is 
said to have offered $25,000 to numer- 
ous prospective transatlantic flyers, in- 
cluding Lindbergh, if they would take 
him along. He is a licensed pilot and 
had secretly taken lessons in piloting 
and navigation. 

The Ballanca plane carried a variety 
of scientific equipment that Lindbergh’s 
machine, the Spirit of St. Louis, did not 
have though, like the other, it dispensed 
with pontoons and a wireless set for 
the sake of weight. In contrast with 
the few sandwiches carried by Lind- 
bergh, Chamberlin and Levine took 
along 10 chicken sandwiches on rye 
bread, two vacuum bottles of chicken 
soup, a bottle of malted milk tablets 
and a dozen oranges. Both planes were 
propelled by air-cooled engines. 

A detailed comparison of the two 
planes follows: 


She 


Columbia Spirit of St. Louis 
i aa Wing Span .... 46 ft. 2 in. 
- 3:2 MS Length 27 ft. 3 in. 
272 sq. ft.:.... Wing Area ..:. 320 sq. ft. 
1850 Ibs. .... Weight Empty .... 1950 lbs. 
5650 Ibs. .... Weight Loaded .... 5130 lbs. 
200 h, Pp: oo eakre Motor 
SUS Onis, i oss Ss Fuel 
Ballanca Make 


On the way across the Columbia pass- 
ed the steamship Mauretania, also 
bound east. It gave the passengers a 
thrill by circling the ocean’ greyhound. 
It sighted the cruiser Memphis bring- 
ing Lindbergh home but was not seen 
by those on that ship. 

In Germany the intrepid air voyagers 
were given a rousing reception—as 
hearty as the one Lindbergh got in 
Paris. Germany felt a little slighted 
because Lindbergh could not find time 
to call there. Chamberlin and Levine 
accordingly selected Germany as their 
objective. Their visit has helped smooth 
over any idea that.Germany was slight- 
ed by Lindbergh. The latter’s action 
was not intentional; press of time even 
caused him to forego a visit to Sweden, 
his father’s native land. : 


PAPER MONEY TO BE SMALLER 


Paper money will be one-third small- 
er. This is in keeping with-the treas- 
ury departnient’s economy move. The 
present 77/16 by 
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31/8 inchbills will 
bereduced to 61/8 
by 25/8 inches. It 
will affect bills of 
all denominations 
except national 
bank notes. This 
is the first sweep- 
ing change in the 
size of paper cur- 
rency since the 
Civil war. The 
new note will be 
similar in size to 
Philippine curren- 
cy which Mr. Mel- 
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lon says has prov- 
ed very convenient. 
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Bills wear out much sooner than {))., 
used to and the change is expecte:| |) 
save the government $2,000,000 a y¢;. 
The smaller bill costs one-third les; ; 
print than the large one. The ney 
bills will not be in general circulat iy) 
for about a year. 


News Notes 


Coolidge Reviews Fleet. From {th 
presidential yacht Mayflower off the 
Virginia Capes, President Coolidge j- 
viewed the greatest armada an exevy- 
tive of this nation has ever seen. |} 
was also Mr. Coolidge’s first review a; 
commander-in-chicf of the navy. 
Ninety-eight warships steamed past, 
officers in cocked hats and enlisted ney 
lining the rails; The first 20 vessels 
each fired the presidential salute of 2! 
guns. At the conclusion of the review 
three signal flags were run up the 
Mayflower halyards. They read, “We!! 
done!” 


) 











In Chair; No Executioner. Jamies 
Williams, negro convicted of murdering 
his wife, had the experience of being 
strapped in the electric chair at the 
Florida state prison farm expecting 
each minute to be his last—all because 
Sheriff R. L. Hancock sent :. deputy to 
act as executioner. The latter didn’t 
know what his job was to be and re- 
fused to do it. 


Business Men Bad Spellers. That 0}: 
wheeze about a business man changing 
the designation of a meeting place from 
Schenectady to Troy becausehis stenog- 
rapher asked him how to spell the 
former must have origina in Omaha. 
A spelling bee conducte the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce shows loci! 
high-salaried men make such errors as: 
“accomadate,” “extreem,” “breasy,” 
“pidgeon” and “vituals.” 


Woman Out for Governor. 
Medill McCormick, widow of a former 
senator from Illinois and a daughter 
of the late Mark Hanna, climaxes her 
feud against Gov. Small of that state by 
announcing hercandidacy for governor. 


Mrs. 


Loans for Flood Victims. The Flood 
Credits Corp. was organized to make 
$5,000,000 available in loans to Mis- 
sissippi flood victims. Formed by in- 
terested business men and bankers, i! 
has headquarters at the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington. 


Gov. Small to Pay. TIllinois’s long 
drawn out suit against Gov. Len Sma!! 
for $1,000,000 in taxes allegedly with- 
held when he was state treasurer ended 
by the courts’ approving Small’s pro- 
posal to refund $650,000 with costs. 


Van Orman Wins Balloon Race. For 
the fourth consecutive time Ward 1. 
Van Orman won the national balloon 
race. This year he outdistanced 1 
other contestants by piloting the Good- 
year entry from Akron, Ohio, to Bar 
Harbor, Me., 727 miles. The Detroit 
Flying Club entry, piloted by Edwar 
J. Hill, came down at Skohegan, Me.., 
665 miles, and a U. S. Army balloon 10 
charge of Capt. Wekepner flew to Bid- 
deford, Me., 602 miles. The trio wil! 
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represent the United States in the in- 
ternational races for the Bennet cup at 
Denver Sept. 10. 


Refuses to Remove Towner. Though 
president Coolidge received a Porto 
Rican delegation which urged removal 
of Gov. Towner, the White House later 
declared that the island governor has 
the indorsement of the administration. 





Hippopotamus for President. A baby 
hippopotamus, captured on a rubber 
plantation in Liberia, was presented 
President Coolidge by Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, tire manufacturer. It has gone 
the way of similar gifts—to the Wash- 
ington Zoo. 


Auto Race. George Souders, 27-year- 
old country youth, won the 15th annual 
Indianapolis auto race and $30,000. He 
drove around the track for 500 miles at 
an average speed of 97% miles an hour. 
None of the professional “dopesters” 
expected him to win. 


Poem Ridiculed America. “Anybody 
who would publish a poem like that 
ought to be in red Russia,” said Justice 
Murphy of New York in holding the 
associate editor and business manager 
of the Daily Worker, socialist paper, 
without bail for publishing a poem pic- 
turing America as a land of “censored 
opportunity lined with mountains of 
gold” and describing the Statue of Lib- 
erty as asymbol of depravity. 


Dun Brings Arrest... “Dear Mary: 
This is my final appeal to you. I must 
have the money in this office not later 
than Saturday at 11 o’clock or I will 
take action against you.” This message, 
sent on a postcard, resulted in Consta- 
ble John H. Gillespie of Philadelphia 
being held for the grand jury. There is 
a federal law against dunning by post- 
card, 

Calles’s Wife Dies. Senora Natalia 
Calles, wife of Mexico’s president, died 
in a Los Angeles hospital from a heart 
attack following a major operation. She 
came to this country to attend the wed- 
ding of her daughter, Ernestine, to 
Thomas Robinson-of New York. 


Large Annapolis Class. Tle largest 
class in the history of the Annapolis 
naval academy was graduated when 586 
diplomas were awarded to as many 
midshipmen. It also had a record for 
scholastic efficiency. Thirty-two of 
the newly created ensigns later resign- 
ed from the service. 


Kansas Cigarette Muddle. A new 
State law lifting a 20-year ban on the 
Sale of cigarettes went into effect in 
Kansas but the clause prohibiting cig- 
arette advertising still holds good. Re- 
peal of the anti-cigarette law does away 
with bootlegging of cigarettes at fancy 
prices. "The American Legion was pri- 
marily responsible for removingthe ban. 


Right to be Hanged Denied. The 
Supreme Court denied Pucco Perovitch 
the right to be hanged. In doing so it 
affirmed the right of the president to 
commute a death sentence. Perovitch 
was sentenced to death for murder in 
Alaska 22 years ago. His sentence was 
commuted by President Taft (now chief 
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justice) to life imprisonment. In 1925 
he got his release on a technicality. The 
Department of Justice appealed. Pero- 
vitch claimed Taft had no right to 
commute his original sentence. Under 
the high court’s decision Perovitch 
must return to Leavenworth peniten- 
tiary for life. 


Right to Bar Aerial. A landlord has 
a right to refuse a tenant permission to 
erect a radio aerial, according to a 
ruling by Municipal Court Judge Frank 
M. Padden at Chicago. 


Belgian Ambassador Recalled. Baron 
de Cartie de Marchienne, Belgium’s first 
and only ambassador to this country, 
has been recalled to become ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. He was dean 
of the foreign diplomatic corps at Wash- 
ington. Sir Esme Howard, British am- 
bassador, now becomes ranking dip- 
lomat. 








New Confederate Monument. A mon- 
ument to Peyton Anderson, first Con- 
federate soldier wounded in the Civil 
war, was unveiled near Fairfax, Va., by 
the Daughters of the Confederacy. 


Bridge Opened. The new interna- 
tional bridge connecting Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Fort Erie, Ontario, was opened 
with ceremonies in which representa- 
tives of both countries participated. The 
bridge cost $3,500,000 and was built by 
private capital. It is 4200 feet long 
and 100 feet high and can take care of 
3500 autos an hour. Nearly 9000 tons 
of steel were used in construction. It 
is the only vehicular span between 





Our Prince of Wales 


(Written by the Pathfinder office boy on receipt 
of word that Mayor Cline of Pittsburgh had tum- 
bled from his horse while leading a parade.) 


There was ease in Cline’s manner as 
he mounted into place, 

There was pride in Cline’s bearing 
and a smile upon Cline’s face; 

And when responding to the cheers he 
lightly doffed his topper 

No person in that crowd did think 
that he would come a cropper. 


Ten thousand eyes were on him as he 
took the reins in hand, 

Five*thousand tongues sounded as he 
passed the reviewing stand; 

But when the band struck up a march 
some thing began to slip. 

Dire dread — in his honor’s 
eye, a frown was on his lip. 


And when the drum major’s baton 
went whirling in the air, 

The mayor tried to keep his seat in 
haughty grandeur there; 

But the effort was in vain for he did 
a princely fall, 

And when next he gazed around his 
steed was beyond recall. 


Oh! somewhere in this favored land 
the sun is shining bright, 

The band is playing somewhere and 
somewhere hearts are light; 

And somewhere the horses prance and 
somewhere people cough, 

But there’s no joy in Pittsburgh since 
Mayor Cline fell off. 


Today the mayor of Pittsburgh (please 
don’t forget the “h”), 

For riding never has the urge because 
he has the ache. 

It’s different with the Prince of Wales; 
soft turf made him halt; : 

But Mayor Cline of Pittsburgh —his 
coattails met asphalt! 
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Niagara Falls and Duluth. Fort Porter 
was abandoned in order to furnish the 
American approach. Ultimately the 
bridge will become joint property of 
Canada and New York state. 


Wood Home. After almost seven years 
of service as governor-general of the 
Philippines, Leonard A. Wood arrived 
in San Francisco en route to Washing- 
ton to report on the island situation. 


Sea Seizures Upheld. Seizure of rum- 
running boats beyond the 12-mile limit 
was upheld by the Supreme Court. It 
refused to pass on the constitutionality 
of the treaty allowing British vessels to 
bring liquor into American ports under 
seal. 


Fascists Mobbed. Two members of 
the American branch of the fascisti 
were killed when anti-fascists mobbed a 
parade of the blackshirts in New York. 


Church Mergers Loom. Merger of the 
Congregational church with the.Univer- 
salist church was recommended by the 
interchurch relations committee of the 
former. It also favors consolidation 
with the Christian, United Brethren, 
Brethren and Methodist Protestant de- 
nominations. Simultaneous but sep- 
arate conventions of the north and 
south branches of the Presbyterian 
church heard that a reunion proposed 
17 years ago is still being worked out. A 
dispute over slavery caused the split 
before the Civil war. 


John Fitch Honored. A monument 
erected by Congress in recognition of 
John Fitch’s invention of the first 
steamboat to regularly transport freight 
and passengers was unveiled at Beards- 
town, Ky. Though Robert Fulton is 
credited with inventing the steamboat, 
records would show that Fitch’s boat 
was in operation several years before 
the advent of the more famous Cler- 
mont. Fitch’s body and copies sup- 
porting his claim rest beneath the 
monument. 


Blast Wrecks Aqueduct. “Shoot to 
kill” was the order given guards after 
a second explosion wrecked a section 
of the aqueduct which supplies Los 
Angeles with water. Owens valley 
residents have protested the aqueduct 
ever since it was built in 1905. They 
say it deprives them of needed water. 
Numerous suits brought. against the 
city have failed. 


More Movie Mixups. The secret hush 
fund allegedy raised to quiet Holly- 
wood scandals has not dimmed the un- 
savory publicity attending Charlie 
Chaplin’s divorce suit. Nor did it keep 
Dorothy Mackaye out of a sensational 
murder trial, or prevent John Gilbert 
from being temporarily locked up for 
disturbing the peace. Greta Garbo, it is 
reported, has broken her engagement 
with Gilbert. Mary Hay, divorced from 
Richard Barthelmess, has already re- 
married. Winifred Hart has divorced 
Bill Hart for “cruelty.” Frank Cam- 
peau, bad man of the screen, is said to 
be in domestic difficulties. The “per- 
fect” marital team of Marie Prevost and 
Kenneth Harlan have separated. Ditto 
for Viola Dana and Maurice Flynn, 
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Our Travel Editor Abroad 


THE PATHF INDER 


He Tells How Things Look in the Old World 








A Glimpse at Suomi 

It is only a short steamer trip from 
Sweden to Suomi, and we can’t leave 
this part of the world without giving 
this interesting country a look-in. Suo- 
mi is about the size of Montana; but it 
supports a population of 3,600,000 or 
over six times as many as Mont 
so you know the people of Suomi must 
be hustlers. ‘Still, they would apparent- 
ly all migrate to the United States if 
they had the chance. As it is, 36,000 
of them have migrated in the last six 
years—and practically every one of 
them has gone to the U. S. A. 

“But where and what is this ‘Suomi’? 
I can’t find any such country on the 
map of Europe,” you naturally pro- 
test. Well, “Suomi” is the name the 
people of that country call it by. In 
our language it is known as Finland. 

Finland for six centuries was under 
the sway of Sweden; then for a cen- 
tury it was dominated by Russia—and 
finally in 1918, as a result of the World 


The finest of the old edifices of Finland—the 
medieval fortress-castle of Olavinlinna, on 
the Saima river. 


war, the country attained its long 
cherished ambition and was formed in- 
to a republic after fighting down the 
“red” element. The government is 
headed by a president who is chosen 
for six years, and the laws are made by 
a diet consisting of a single chamber— 
which is somewhat of a novelty. 

Finland is a land of superlatives. It 
is the northernmost republic on the 
globe. It was the first country to give 
absolute equal suffrage to women. It 
was the first nation to adopt prohibi- 
tion. It has-the greatest forest area of 
any country in Europe. It boasts the 
biggest paper mill in Europe—at Kym- 
mene. It boasts the greatest number 
of lakes of any country—35,000—and it 
boasts not merely a “thousand islands” 
And finally it furnishes 
record breakers—such as Nurmi the 
runner—in the world of athletics. 

Finland is a network of islands and 
waters. It is a peculiar country—still 
in what the geologists call the “lake 
stage” of development. In earlier ages 
it was wholly covered with water. 
Much of it is still swamp, but the land 
is gradually rising; hence it is truly 
a “growing” country. 

A Well Educated People 

The inhabitants of Finland have al- 
ways taken great pride in being edu- 
eated. Even centuries. ago when they 


were driven as refugees from place to 
place by the Russians it is related that 
the fathers would carve the alphabet 
on the table and in this way would 
teach the children to read. So today 
there is practically no illiteracy among 
them. 

They have several universities and 
the.one at Helsingfors, the capital, has 
3000 students. So eager are the young 
people for learning that girls are on 
record as traveling in rowboats over 
a hundred miles from home to attend 
a central school. It is not claimed, how- 
ever, that they row back~and forth 
every day. 


Sibelius, a musical composer of in- ¢ 


ternational renown, is a Finn. His 
symphonic poem called “Finlandia” has 
been made familiar to American hearers 
by the big orchestras in concerts and 
over the radio. It is a perfectly beau- 
tiful work in- which the “northern” 
musical spirit is strongly emphasized. 

Helsingfors—which in the Suomi lan- 
guage is called Helsinki—is a bustling 
city of 220,000 people and it looks al- 
most like an American city. It is fro- 
zen up for four months of the year, but 
in the long days of summer the people 
make up for lost time. They have one 
holiday at the summer solstice when 
everybody stays up for 24 hours ‘and 
there is a general jollification. What a 
delight for the youngsters—to stay up 
all night like their parents! All sorts 
of athletic sports are entered into with 
the greatest zeal. This, together with 
the naturally athletic character of the 
Finns, accounts for the high place they 
have made for themselves in the world 
of sports. 

It is commonly stated that the people 
of Finland are of Mongol origin. This 
is now denied, as the result of patient 
research, and it is declared that they 


Section of the famous Imatra rapids, in Fin- 

land, the greatest cataract in Europe. Fin- 

land, which before the World war was part 

of Russia, is now an independent republic. 

It has great natural resources—of which the 

chief is timber. Some of the paper used by 
the Pathfinder is made in Finland. 


belong instead to the Teutonic or “Nor- 
dic” race. As a rule they are tall, with 
light hair and blue eyes. They have 
long resented the strong influence that 
their neighbors the Swedes have had 
over them. They are now getting rid 
of the Swedish language and names and 
adopting their own. In this the Finns 


‘are permitted. 
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are paralleling the action of the Iris.) j, 
their republic in tabooing the Enxjjs) 
language. 

The are nearly all Protestants—o/ |}. 
Lutheran church, though all religion, 

The Finnish none 
system has been stabilized with 
“markka” of 100 “penni” as the u 
quoted at 40 to the U. S. dollar. 
railroads, roads and lines of 
steamers, telegraph and telephone 
furnish unusual communications «; 
therc are far-reaching electric tra 
mission lines—most of these ser 
being run by the government as public 
utilities. 
The Prohibition Issue 


When I asked a Suomi man 
doesn’t get terribly cold in winte 
got off the old familiar “song 


Shooting the rapids of the Ule river, in Fin- 

land. People travel a lot by boat in Finland. 

The pilots are trained men and have to have 
@ government certificate. 


dance” that “the country is so dry you 
don’t feel the cold.” And when he said 
“dry” he indulged in « profund wink 
of his eye. Finland is supposed, under 
the law, to be absolutely “dry” alcohol- 
ically, although it is geographically one 
of the wettest countries there are— 
being 11 pcr cent water. 

There is no trouble getting strong 
drink in Finland—provided a person is 
fool enough to pay the price. There is 
extensive smuggling and bootlegging of 
course, as the induccments for prolit 
are so great. The police figures show 
that “crimes” have greatly increased 
under the prohibition policy. However, 
to offset this bad record, the savings 
banks have increased their deposits, 
home-owing is on the increase and 
much of the poverty has been wiped oul. 


Large numbers of people are drink- 
ing milk instead of liquor, and thus 
benefiting their own health and helping 
the dairy business. A “milk fed” peo- 
ple are bound to win in the race with 
stimulant users. Farming is the chief 
industry but lumber and paper are i0- 
creasingly valuable products. When 
some of the wine-producing countries 
found their wines excluded from Fin- 
land they retaliated by excluding Fi1- 
nish paper. 

The New Baltic States 


The Aland islands, between Finland 
and Sweden, numbering about 300, have 
long been a bone of contention. Napo- 
leon called them “the fore-posts of 
Sweden.” After the World war Sweden 
wanted the league of nations to award 
her these islands. But the league, after 
weighing the conflicting claims, gave 
them to Finland. But no forts are !0 
be erected on them. 

A “tabloid” summary of the three 


Baltic republics, Esthonia, Latvia 20! 
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Lithuania, will be instructive before 
we skip on. There is considerable 
similarity among these new self-govern- 
ing nations which were carved out of 
2ussian territory as a result of the 
World war and the Russian revolution. 
In many cases the present names of 
cities etc. in these countries will hardly 
be recognized by geography students, 
as the Russian and German forms have 
been discarded. 


For instance Eesti Vabariik is the 
real name of Esthonia; the capital is 
Tallin, but this is the city formerly 
known as Reval. Dorpat, with its an- 
cient university, is now Tartu. Latvia 
officially is the Republika Latvija. Riga, 
the capital, is still called by the same 
name; the university there has 6000 
students. Libau is now disguised as 
Liepaja; Windau is Ventspils and 
Dvinsk is Daugavpils. The strict name 
of Lithuania is Lietuva. The seat of 
government is at Kovno, which is now 
renamed Kannas. 


These are all flat and fertile coun- 
tries which have always depended on 
agriculture and forestry. They possess 
almost no mineral resources, except 
that Esthonia has beds of shale from 
which “shale oil” is distilled. The 
land in the past has mostly been held 
in huge estates by “absentee” landlords, 
but since these countries have been in- 
dependent they have broken up these 
great estates and divided the land 
among the peasants, who are given a 
long time to pay for it. 

Esthonia is about the size of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, but it sup- 
ports nearly twice the population—1,- 
200,000. The “riigiwanen” or president 
is chosen by the diet, and both he and 
the diet are directly responsible to 
the voters. While manufacturing is not 
extensive, Esthonia boasts the biggest 
cotton mill in the world, at Narva, 

Latvia is the size of West Virginia 
but has more people—1,850,000. The 
president is elected by the diet, for 
three years, and cannot hold office 
longer than two terms. 

The boundaries of Lithuania were 
unsettled for several years after the 
war. Both Poland and Lithuania laid 
claim to the city of Vilna, but the Poles 
took possession of the place and the 
league of nations confirmed their right 
to it. The former German territory 


along the Memel river was also awarded 


to Lithuania, but that city—which the 
Lithuanians have renamed Klaipeda— 
has a sort of government of its own. 
Lithuania is about as big as Maine, but 
has a population.nearly three times as 
big—2,200,000. 

All these countries were aided by 
Unele Sam when they “set up house- 
keeping” for themselves. Esthonia owes 
the United States about $14,000,000 for 
money and supplies advanced. Latvia 
owes us about $6,000,000. Lithuania 
has repaid her debt to our government 
but she still owes about $2,000,000 to 
Lithuanian people in the United States. 


The beds of amber at Jalanga are 
quite an asset, as amber is growing 
scarce, Lithuania is on the internation- 
al railroad route from the west of 
Europe to Russia and the east, and this 
also has value.- One drawback to trade 
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is that the Russian cars are wider gage 
than is used im most European coun- 
tries and so all freight has to be trans- 
shipped. 

There is a remarkable mixture of 
races in all this territory around the 
Baltic. Many languages are spoken, 
and there are also all sorts of dialects. 
This is a great handicap to progress. 
To a large extent the “minority” popu- 
lations are protected in their right to 
have their own schools and use their 
own language. 

In Esthonia the people are mostly 
Lutherans. In Latvia three-fourths 
are Protestants but there are many of 
the Roman Catholic and Greek Ortho- 
dox faiths. When we come to Lithua- 
nia they are mostly Roman Catholics. 
Esthonia has a “mark” and Latvia a 
“lat” as a money unit, equal to the 
gold franc—about 20 cents. Lithuania 
has the “litas” as a unit—worth 10 
cents. t 

(Note: The travel articles will be 
suspended for a few weeks while the 
travel editor is on the wing, making 
fresh observations in various parts of 
the Old World. Do not miss the ar- 
ticles when they are resumed.) 


ARMOR FOR BULLRING HORSES 


Because many charges of cruelty have 
been made against Spain’s popular na- 
tional pastime of bullfighting, her bull- 
rings are now reviving the protective 
devices for horses that were used in 
the medieval jousts and tournaments. 
Horse armor was not used to any great 
extent until the 13th century. The 15th 
century, however, was the heyday for 
horses in armor, the mode lasting over 








Here we have the new rubber shield or 
armor designed to protect gladiators’ horses 
from the sharp horns of infuriated bulls. 


the 16th. In those days war horses 
went to battle with no vital part un- 
covered. The armor was usually of 
steel. A complete suit of steel armor 
for a horse consisted of many parts. 
In the latter part of-the 16th century 
leather armor for horses also came into 
style. In many cases great wads of pad- 
ding were concealed under the armor. 

Steel armor covering the body in a 
series of jointed pieces with openings 


‘for mouth, eyes and legs was first pro- 


posed for the horses of Spain’s modern 
bullrings. But it was pointed out that 
steel would weigh down the horses, 
hamper their movements and thus in- 
crease their danger. It was also point- 
ed out that a bull will refuse to attack 
a substance upon which his horns fail 
to. make any impression. The most 
favored armor .now is said to be imper- 
vious rubber suits made of worn-out 
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auto tires. Leather armor with pad- 
dings is also favored. Other efforts are 
being made tohumanize thisancient but 
cruel Spanish sport. Reformers are try- 
ing to introduce a blunt wooden lance 
in place of the steel pointed one now 
in use, which injures the animal. 


BLUE LAWS OF CONNECTICUT 


Drastic laws enforcing Sunday obser- 
vance or regulating personal habits are 
popularly called blue laws. The term 
seems to have been first applied to cer- 
tain laws adopted by the colony of New 
Haven. In 1638 a band of Puritans from 
Massachusetts, under the leadership of 
John Davenport and Theophilus Eaton, 
settled at New Haven. Soon after their 
arrival they drew up a “plantation cove- 
nant” which made the Scriptures the 
supreme guide in civil as well as reli- 
gious affairs. No copies of this code 
are extant. In 1639, however, a more 
definite statement of the political prin- 
ciples of the colonists was framed. 

According to this code the Bible was 
to be the guide in selecting all magis- 
trates, the making and repealing of 
laws and all other matters of public im- 
port. Only church members could be- 
come free burgesses or officials of the 
colony. In 1644 the general court of 
the colony decided that the “judicial 
laws of God as they were declared by 
Moses” should constitute a rule of all 
courts “till they be branched out into 
particulars hereafter.” Davenport and 
Eaton themselves drew up another code, 
almost as drastic, in 1655. . 

In 1774 the patriots of Connecticut 
compelled Samuel A. Peters (1734-1826), 
a loyalist clergyman of the church of 
England, to leave the colony. Peters 
became very bitter toward Connecticut. 
He retired to England and in 1781 he 
published a “General History of Con- 
necticut,” in which he included a col- 
lection of drastic laws, which he called 
blue laws and which he alleged had 
been enacted by the colony of Connecti- 
cut. It was formerly supposed that 
Peters maliciously invented these laws. 
For instance, on July 6, 1854, Senator 
Francis Gillette, of Connecticut, declar- 
ed in the U. S. senate: “I know that 
Connecticut, in the olden time, was 
libeled by a Tory renegade, who ab- 
sconded to England to perpetrate his 
vindictive falsehood, as the Blue Law 
state.” But later research has revealed 
the fact that nearly all the laws in the 
Peters collection were at one time on 
the statute book of New Haven or Con- 
necticut, 

There is some dispute as to why such 
laws were called blue laws. It has been 
suggested that they were so called be- 
cause the book in which they were 
bound had blue covers. But there is a 
more plausible reason. The Cove- 
nanters adopted blue as their color in 
contradistinction to the royal red. For 
that reason the Scotch Presbyterians, 
as well as the Whigs generally, were 
called “true blues” during the 17 cen- 
tury. It was at this period that “blue” 
acquired its meaning of striet or puri- 
tanical, and that is no doubt the signi- 





ficance of the word in the phrase “blue | 


laws.” 





He who promises runs in debt —Talmud. 
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’ From Other Lands ® 








IRELAND 


Marquis of Lansdowne Dies. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, former lord of 
the British treasury, governor-general 
of Canada, governor-general of India, 
secretary of war and foreign secretary, 
died at Clonmel at the age of 82. His 
most noted achievement was the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty in line with the strong- 
arm policy in Asia which he constantly 
urged. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Shooting at Plane Unpunished. Eng- 
land’s first trial of a man for shooting 
at an airplane resulted in the acquittal 
of the defendant. A farmer near Dor- 
chester who fired at a plane was charg- 
ed with attempted murder, but on his 
assertion that he had not shot at the 


pilot but had only fired to let him know. 


people were in the vicinity he was 
freed. 


Man a Vivisection Subject. A neph- 
ew of Viscount Haldane at Cambridge 
university submitted to a vivisection 
operation in the interest of sciene. After 
acidosis was produced artificially in 
his blood some of the blood was ex- 
tracted from the femoral artery, with- 
out the use of anesthetics, in order to 
test the alkalinity. It was an operation 
that the law forbids on animals. 


King Decorates Lindbergh. Capt. 
Charles Lindbergh’s triumph begun at 
Paris and continued at Brussels was 
unabated in London, reaching its cli- 
max when King George at Buckingham 
palace pinned the Air Force cross on 
the flyer’s breast. The king and queen 
listened with great interest to Lind- 
bergh’s story of his flight. He was later 
Lady Astor’s guest at parliament where 
he received an ovation in spite of the 
fact that the house was in session—an 
unprecedented thing. On landing after 
flying over the Channel an enthusiastic 
crowd broke all restraint to meet and 
welcome him. 


American Debaters Win. Three Amer- 
ican debaters meeting the same number 
from Cambridge university before the 
Cambridge Union society persuaded the 


audience that educational qualifications * 


for voters should not be adopted. The 
Cambridge debaters argued that such 
qualifications would relieve the world 
of demagogy, and they cited Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago as the kind of 
demagog they meant. The audience, 
however, voted for the American con- 
tention, and the three judges were 
unanimous in awarding the Americans, 
who were George Washington univer- 
sity students, the decision on merits of 
the debate. 


FRANCE 


. Herrick ‘Assails Bolsheviki. Ambas- 
Sador Myron T. Herrick, speaking at the 
American military cemetery at Sur- 
esnes, declared that the United States 
would not tolerate the spread of bol- 
shevism to its shores. He asserted that 
‘the leaders of the soviet regime do not 





speak for the great masses of the Rus- 
sian people. The speech coming after 
the break between Russia and Great 
Britain attracted much attention. Paris 
newspaper comment was very favor- 
able. 


Raise Nungesser-Coli Fund. Amer- 
icans at Paris raised a fund of 1,000,000 
francs for the \families of Nungesser 
and Coli, the flyers who attempted the 
Atlantic flight and failed. A number of 
wealthy American residents of the 
colony contributed $1000 each. 


Electricity for Villages. The govern- 
ment is encouraging and aiding the 
villages of France to install electricity. 
With state aid electricity is to be taken 
to 10,000 villages at an expense of 1,500,- 
000,000 francs. Much has already been 
done along this line in rebuilding the 


devastated regions, and the government © 


has long tried to get electricity more 
generally used. 


Birth Rate Not Declining. New fig- 
ures now available are held to shatter 
the old myth that France’s birth rate 
is declining. The number of births in 
1926 was 766,300—or 18.8 per 1000. In 
1913 the number of births was 790,350— 
or 19.1 per 1000. Health authorities, 


however, are worried over the high 
rate of infant mortality. 


SPAIN 


Premier Promises New Constitution. 
Gen. Primo de Rivera, dictator-premier, 
caused great political excitement with 
the announcement that the long-waited 
opening of the national assembly would 
take place in September, and there 
would be offered a new constitution 
and new electoral law based on uni- 
versal suffrage and absolute freedom of 
the ballot. An election for members of 
parliament will then be held, and that 
body will be asked to ratify the new 














The king of Denmark and the former crown 
prince of Germany, Wilhelm Hohenzollern. 
The photograph was made during a visit of 


‘King Christian and his family to Berlin. - 
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constitution. The premier warned the 
people that they must avoid “Russian 
ideas” which are being “retailed” 
through Spain. 


No Flying Above Madrid. A decree 
was issued forbidding airplanes to {1, 
over the Spanish capital, Madrid. Th, 
purpose is simply to protect the popul.- 
tion from a possible crash, though no 
accident of the kind had ever happene:| 
in the city. Pilots from an aviation 
school near Madrid, however, had made 
a practice of doing stunts over the 
capital. 


PORTUGAL 


Government Promotes Gambling. A)! 
gambling in Portugal will be taken 
under government supervision, accord 
ing to an official decree, and the casi- 
nos doing such business must provide 
attractive quarters and_ convenient 
hotels. The move is one to attract 4 
greater number of tourists to Portuga! 


BELGIUM 


To Increase King’s Pay. A bill be- 
fore parliament backed by practical!) 
all the parties would raise the salary 
of King Albert from 3,300,000 ‘to 9,500.- 
000—from £105,000 to $303,000. He was 
said to be the only sovereign in Europ: 
who has not had a raise in pay since 
the war. The king has been living 
economically, even selling some of his 
ancestral estates. 


HOLLAND 


Cyclone Wrecks Many Villages. A 
cyclone devastated the villagesof Neede, 
Delden and Groenlo. It also destroyed 
100 houses in the village of Lichten 
voorde. Forty people were killed and 
150 injured. At one place a factory 
collapsed over the workers. The storm 
also did considerable damage on the 
Belgian side of the line. 


GERMANY 


Stein, War Minister, Dies. Gen. Her- 
mann von Stein, Prussian war minister 
during the latter period of the World 
war, died near Berlin at the age of 73. 
His name became familiar when he was 
quartermaster general and signed the 
bulletins from the front. He created a 
sensation after the war by charging 
that Emperor Charles of Austria-Hun- 
gary had betrayed the central powers. 


ITALY 


To Create New Cardinals. Two new 
cardinals are to be created at a secret 
consistory in the latter part of June. 
The two archbishops to be so honored 
are Mgr. Van Roey of Malines, Belgium, 
and Mgr. Hlonda of Posen, Poland. 
Pope Pius observed his 70th birthday 
by passing it in spiritual retreat. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Stirred by Hungarian Insult. News- 
papers of Prague highly wrought up 
over an “insult” to their minister to 
Hungary demanded an immediate rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations with that 
country. The insult was given by the 
Hungarian premier, Bethlen, who in- 
vited Minister Pallier to dinner and 
later withdrew the invitation on the 
ground that members of the Hapsburg 
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family would be there and that the 
presence of the Czechoslovakian min- 
ister would give offense. He was prom- 
ised an invitation at another time. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Rreak Made.with Albania. Diplo- 
matic relations were severed with Al- 
bania and the entire Jugoslav legation 
staff left the Albanian capital when a 
demand for release from arrest of a 
Jugoslav attache was refused. Jugo- 
slavia claimed diplomatic immunity for 
the member of the legation, but Albania 
insisted that he was an Albanian citi- 
zen, and that he was guilty of espion- 
age. This new “Balkan trouble” stirred 
excitement, especially because of the 
tension between Jugoslavia and Itaiy 
over Albania. 





RUMANIA 


King Forces Cabinet Out. The Aver- 
escu. ministry, which served a little 
more than a year, was forced out as 
King Ferdinand called on Prince Barbu 
Stirbey to form a national union min- 
istry. The king had contemplated the 
move for some time, but the action 
caused a sensation. Stirbey is a rela- 
tive of former Premier Bratiano, and 
his appointment lessens the chance for 
the return of Prince Carol, former 
crown prince now in exile at Paris. 


RUSSIA 


World War Called Inevitable. The 
communist Third International in a 
proclamation issued from Moscow de- 
clared that a world war is inevitable, 
and declared itself on the side of soviet 
tussia. Workers were ordered to re- 
fuse to handle munitions or to trans- 
port troops for the purpose of war. 
Germany, added the proclamation, is 
ready to aid England in an attack on 
Russia. Acting Foreign Secretary Lit- 
vinoff also declared that England’s ac- 
tion could only be regarded as an 
energetic. preparation for war. 


Chaliapin, is Not Liked. Feodor 
Chaliapin, great barytone singer of the 
New York opera company, was de- 
prived of his title of “People’s Artist” 
in his native country of Russia and was 
declared to have “lost his voice.” This 
unfriendly action was taken by the 
soviet authorities upon learning that 
the popular singer had contributed $400 
to unemployed Russians in Paris. 


Five Executed as Spies. Five Rus- 
sians were executed at Kief on charges 
of being employed by the Polish mili- 
tary intelligence service. They were 
also convicted of being connected with 
the counter-revolutionary organization 
known as “Free Russia.” 


CHINA 


Peking is Southerners’ Goal. With 
the crumbling of Chang Tso-lin’s de- 
fense in Honan province it became a 
question of when the Canton national- 
ists would take Peking. Feng Yu-hsiang, 
leading the Hankow nationalists, cap- 
tured Kunghsien, an important north- 
ern arsenal, Gen. Chang Kai-shek at 
the head of the moderate nationalists 
continued his advance through Anhwei 
province. British women and. other 
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foreigners were advised to leave Pe- 
king for Tientsin where the foreign 
powers began to assemble their forces. 
U. S. marines moved to this place from 
Shanghai and were allowed to land 
for the first time since leaving the 
United States. The movement of Jap- 
anese troops from Dairen to Tsingtau 


brought vigorous protest from Minister - 











James R. Sheffield, U. S. ambassador to 
Mexico. 








Chen of the Hankow nationalists. The 
opposing armies generally lined up on 
the two sides of the Yellow river. 


American Bishop of China. Mgr. 
James Edward Walsh of Maryland was 
consecrated the first American bishop 
of China at Sanchian island in the 
presence of 6000 persons of 13 nation- 
alities. The French bishop of Canton 
officiated, assisted by the Portuguese 
bishop of Macao, the Spanish bishop of 
Amey and the Italian bishop of Hong- 
kong. 


PHILIPPINES 


Intrencherado Declared Insane. The 
man whose fanatic followers created 
trouble by trying to capture towns in 
the Visayan islands, Flor Intrencherado, 
was Officially declared insane by_allien- 
ists of the Philippine university at 
Manila. He had been declared insane 
before but allowed his freedom. Many 
followers were attracted by his promise 
of a government under which citizens 
would not have to work. 


Steamer Sinks with 100. The pas- 
senger steamer Negros, which plied be- 
tween islands, was sunk by a storm off 
Romblon island with 100 persons and 
several of the crew. A few survivors 
were landed at Mulanay, a village in 
Tayabas province, where they were aid- 
ed by the Red Cross and constabulary. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Man Kills Vicious Shark, A shark 
which had terrorized the beach of 
Wainu for years and was familiarly 
known to bathers as “Old Kruger” was 
killed in a hand-to-hand fight by 
Charles Ferris. The man armed with 
a harpoon and bait waded into thé 
water for his prey. Four sharks were 
soon fighting over his bait, and taking 
true aim he sank his shaft into “Old 
Kruger.’» The shark was 10 feet long 
and weighed 400 pounds. 


MEXICO 
Civil Rights Granted Women. The 
interior department announced that 
President Calles had prepared a decree 
giving women equal civil rights with 
men, This will not grant them the 
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right to vote, but married women will 
be able to ste or be sued without the 
consent of their husbands, and will be 
able to own and handle property and 
business in their own names. 


Sheffield Denies Resignation. Before 
leaving Mexico City for the United 
States Ambassador Sheffield, in reply 
to persistent rumors that he had resign- 
ed, issued an official denial, but in such 
a way as to give the impression that he 
probably would. He was obliged to 
leave the Mexican capital without tak- 
ing leave of President Calles who was 
ill. It was generally believed in the 
American colony that the ambassador 
would not come back. 


ECUADOR 


Troops Seize Monastery. The Domini- 
can monastery at Quito was taken over 
by government troops after an inquiry 
“brought forth the fact that the entire 
revolutionary plot recently frustrated 
centered there.” The alleged leader, a 
Dominican priest, was deported to Peru. 
The friars were allowed to retain the 
upper floors of the monastery while 
the lower part was converted into a 
military barracks, 


BRAZIL 


Maj. Beires Continues Flight. Maj. 
Sarmento Beires, who flew from Portu- 
gal to-Brazil some time ago, started on 
the remainder of his journey which 
will take him through the United States 
and back home by the way of the 
Azores. He waited at Rio de Janeiro 
for permission from the government to 
return by the northern route. 


CANADA 


U. S. Minister Presented. The first 
U. S. minister to Canada, William Phil- 
lips, presented his credentials to Gov.- 
Gen. Viscount Willingdon at Ottawa. 
Both spoke of closer ties to bind the 
two countries and the mutual benefits 
hoped for by the exchange of ministers. 
Mr. Phillips was formerly ambassador 
to Belgium. 


ALASKA 


Wilkins to Fly to Greenland. Capt. 
George H. Wilkins, Arctic explorer, 
announced plans for a flight from Point 
Barrow that may take him over the 
unexplored sea north of that point and 
east as far as Grantland or Greenland. 
It would be a flight of about 1600 miles. 
Wilkins and his aviator, Alger Graham, 
have made several shorter Arctic flights 
north of Alaska. 


EGYPT 


Again at Odds with Britain. The 
recommendation of the Egyptian par- 
liamentary committee for removal. of 
the sirdar as British commander-in- 
chief of the Egyptian army and the op- 
position of the British government pre- 
cipitated a government crisis. Britain 
promptly dispatched three warships to 
Egypt with a demand for the immediate 
ending of the anti-British army policy. 
Egypt was warned that non-conformity 
to the British demands would release 
Britain from its promise to recognize 
Egypt as a sovereign state. 
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Things Scientific~ J 











Social Problems Require Science 


The methods of the trained scientist 
and engineers should be applied to the 
solution of current social and economic 
problems, declared John Hays Ham- 
mond, the noted mining engineer, in an 
address to a group of Philadelphia busi- 
ness men. Such a course is necessary, 
the speaker said, if we are to avoid the 
fate that was Russia’s, and the social 
philosophy and class consciousness prev- 
valent in other European countries. 
“War debts, international relations, de- 
filement of our political institutions, 
prohibition—I need not mention any 
more of that endless list of problems 
which the material revolutionof the last 
half century has loaded upon us.” Ham- 
mond asserted. “These are problems 
which the managers of business must 
solve. They transcend ordinary indi- 
vidual solution. They should not be- 
come political or journalistic footballs. 
For theirsolution they require not blind 
animus or political strategy, but careful, 
scientific inquiry into the facts, and 
honest, fearless conclusions. The great 
problems which confront us today have 
to do with business, with politics, with 
social life.” 


Number of Stars 


Astronomers estimate the number of 
stars at 30,000,000,000, according to Dr. 
C. G. Abbot, director the astrophysical 
observatory of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. The first step in attaining this 
estimate, he says, is the elimination of 
the idea that the number of stars is 
infinite. This is accomplished by the 
argument that if the stars were infinite 
in number and if space were infinite in 
extension, the whole vault of the heav- 
ens would glow as brightly as the sun. 


Greatest Sea Depth 


Aceording to the German admiralty 
the cruiser Emden, while on its way 
from Celebes island in the Dutch East 
Indies to Nagasaki, Japan, measured an 
ocean depth of 34,416 feet, which makes 
a@ new sea-depth record. This is 5275 
feet greater than the height of Mt. Ever- 
est, the highest measured mountain. 
The greatest depth previously known 
was 32,644. That measurement was 
made off the eastern coast of Japan. 


What Flies Tell Scientists 


The present boundaries of New York 
City will hold 13,948,000 people in the 
year 2000. This forecast is based on cer- 
tain biological experiments made by Dr. 
Raymond Pearl, of Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity, who gives his results in Popular 
Science. Dr. Pearl and his associates 
announce what they believe to be a nat- 
ural law by which the future popula- 
tions of the world can be worked out 
with scientific accuracy. These scien- 
tists first observed the propagation tend- 
encies of rats, tadpoles, pumpkins and 
other forms of life. Finally they select- 
ed the fruit fly as the biological unit 
whose growth and decline most nearly 
corresponds to that of human life when 


confined to a fixed area and to fixed re- 
sources. If the fruit fly is a good guide 
Chicago, in the year 2000, will have a 
population of 5,400,000; Detroit, 4,750,- 
000; Los Angeles, 4,125,000; Philadel- 
phia, 3,575,000; Baltimore, 1,725,000; St. 
Louis, 1,556,000; San Francisco, 1,141,- 
000, and Pittsburgh, 893,000. 


Lumber from Sawmill Waste 


The use of steam: to explode wood 
chips into fiber is the ingenious process 
at the basis of a new method for pro- 
ducing synthetic lumber from sawmill 
waste. Specimens showing stages in 
the manufacture of the new product are 
now on exhibition in the National Mu- 
seum. This development promises to 
eliminate a waste in wood which has in 
the past run into incalculable sums. 

The fundamental process consists in 
subjecting chips of a uniform size to a 
steam pressure of 800 pounds for four 
or five seconds. Then by an-instan- 
taneous release of the pressure the 
chips are made to explode into millions 











Some time ago the Smithsonian-Chrysler ex- 
pedition went to Africa to collect live speci- 
mens for the National Zoological Park at 
Washington. Among the specimens captured 
was this dik dik, which is a tiny antelope only 
15 inches in height. William Mann, super- 
intendent of the zoo and leader of the expe- 
dition, says the dik dik is very delicate and 
has a long nose which keeps wobbling like 
that of a guinea pig. 








of fibers. To form boards, the ex- 
ploded fiber is refined, passed over a 
fourdrinier similar to a paper machine 
and placed in a press. Almost any 
desired degree of hardness may be se- 
cured by simply varying the pressure. 
No glue or other artificial binder is re- 
quired to consolidate the fiber. The 
product is all wood, it has a tensile 
strength of 4000 to 5000 pounds per 
square inch, it is knotless, of very light 
weight, and is a good insulator. The 
uses for which it is said, to have al- 
ready proved satisfactory include desk 
tops, card tables, radio panels, wall 
board, paneling and insulation. 


” 


Opal as Unlucky Stone 


There is a strong superstition that the 
opal is an unlucky stone and will bring 
misfortune to its owner. Miss Margaret 
W. Moody, scientific aid in thé geology 
department of the National Museum, 
prepared the following statement on the 
subject specially for the. Pathfinder: 
“The opal was prized by the ancients 
above most other precious stones and 
the origin of the superstition is obscure. 
By some authors it is stated that it dates 
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no further back apparently than |). 
14th century at which time. it was \) 
favorably associated with the Black 
Death in Europe. It is generally « 
ceded that-much of the modern su) 
stition owes its origin to Sir Walic, 
Scott’s story ‘Anne of Geierstein.’ 
reinstatement in public favor is beliey ¢« 
to be due in great part to Queen \j 
toria who in many ways demonstrat: 
her favor for the stone, probably in |); 
interest of her subjects in Austr: 
which produces fine opals.” 


Bottle Drifts to Ireland 

A year ago Arthur Tuttle, a New York 
City engineer, placed 7500 sealed boti|«s 
in the ocean. The purpose was to ascer- 
tain where garbage dumped by the city 
is carried. One of these bottles was :c- 
cently picked up at White Strand, !re- 
land. Of course it is not presumed th): 
garbage would be carried as far a 
sealed bottle. 


Nature and Power Plants 

F, W. Peck, consulting engineer for 
the General Electric Co., estimates thai 
all the crashes of lightning in the wor! 
at any given time expend power equa! 
to less than one-twentieth of theamount 
generated by the light and power co 
panies of the United States. He says 
there is an average of 1800 thunder- 
storms in progress in the world at any 
one instant. These produce 300,()()() 
flashes an hour, each representing abou! 
four-kilowatt hours-of power, or 1,50\),- 
000 horsepower operating continuous! y. 
On the other hand, 32,500,000 horse- 
power is generated by the power sla- 
tions in this country. 


100,000 Stars on Plate 

Prof. Frank Ross, of Yerkes observa- 
tory, has developed a new camera lens 
which makes it possible to photograph 
100,000 stars on a single plate. It covers 
24 degrees of the sky. With this lens 
Prof. Ross has obtained what he regards 
as the best photograph of the conste}!a 
tion Orion ever taken. Many luminous 
and non-luminous nebulous spots are 
more clearly shown than on any plates 
hitherto made. 


Gulls Cross Ocean 

It is now known positively that sea- 
gulls sometimes fly entirely across the 
Atlantic ocean. In June, 1924, a gull 
was marked with an identification ring 
in the Faroe Islands. Recently the bird 
was discovered in Labrador. This is 
the second case of the kind within three 
years. 


Mammoth Eagle of Philippines 

The toughest bird in the world, ac- 
cording to ornithologists, is the 
monkey-eating eagle which inhabits th: 
Philippine Islands. It is supposed that 
there are not more than 100 of the birds 
in the entire archipelago. Recently an 
unusually large specimen was capture« 
in the province of Pangasinan. Iis 
claws were larger than a man’s hand 
and its legs were as big around 3s 
one’s wrist. Nearly every creature 
living in the islands, including the na- 
tives, is more or less afraid of these 
ferocious birds. Each bird patrols @ 
large area and does not permit a riv®! 
in that territory. 
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— Our Health ~ 


A new mixture of oxygen gas and 
carbon dioxide gas, together with arti- 
ficial respiration, has proved success- 
ful in reviving victims of gas poisoning. 
The new mixture was developed on the 
principle that a little carbon dioxide 
in the inspired air stimulates the nerve 
center controlling respiration. While 
this center is being stimulated to func- 
tion again, the artificial supply of oxy- 
gen is said to keep the body alive. 








A community which insists on a safe 
milk supply, says Dr. Paul Brooks, 
deputy commissioner of health of New 
York, is providing itself with a first- 
class community ‘accident and health’ 
insurance. Safe milk means. good 
health, but if it is infected, he claims, 
it is in the class with dynamite. 


All little babies are very likely to get 
colic although they hate it even worse 
than grown-ups do. This trouble 
plagues the infant in the summer 
months more frequently than in the 
winter. This is because hot weather 
is favorable for germ growth. Accord- 
ing to Dr. R. S. Copeland the conditions 
of season which are favorable to growth 
in the fields and garden, are exactly the 
conditions to make germs grow and 
multiply in the milk bottle. Unless 
the milk is clean to begin with and then 
kept in a cool place, he points out, 
there is colic production in it. Breast- 
fed babies are lucky, and particularly 
lucky in the summer time, he says, be- 
cause mothers’ milk is pure milk and 
incapable of poisoning the infant. But 
cow’s milk is entirely different, and no 
matter how carefully it is produced and 
distributed it is sure to contain the sour- 
ing germs even if it is free from the 
more dangerous germs. If contaminated 
milk is fed to babies colic is almost in- 
evitable. In case a child has colic, the 
first thing to do, says this authority, is 
to stop the feedings. Give nothing but 
cooled boiled water. A teaspoonful of 
milk of magnesia or a little bit of bi- 
carbonate of soda’ will neutralize the 
acidity and stop the pain. Warm water 
alone may stop the symptoms. In case 
of severe attacks it is unwise to return 
to the milk feedings at once. It is better 
lo give barley water a day or two. In 
such cases, however, it is best to have a 
doctor prescribe the treatment and diet. 


Many infectious diseases now prev- 
alent are the result of swimming under 
unhygienic conditions. The healthful- 
ness of swimming as an exercise is un- 
deniable, says the American Medical 
Association, but the human body lacks 
adaptation to sojourn in water, and 
means for its protection are therefore 
necessary. “Public health authorities 
in most states, this authority continues, 
have promulgated adequate rules for 
the construction, maintenance and _ bac- 
teriologic examination of swimming 
pools and bathing places. In certain 
States notices are now suggested or 
prescribed ‘warning persons with colds, 
head infections, running noses or ears 
or catarrh, that swimming or diving 
tends to force infection into the sinuses 
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or ears, resulting in serious, if not fatal, 
consequences.’ The use of such notices 
should be suggested to the public health 
authorities of all the states. The fol- 
lowing set of rules has been approved 
by the association as a form of notice 
for all bathing places: 1. All bathers 
shall use shower baths, including soap, 
if necessary, before entering the plunge. 
(The plunge is not intended as a bath 
tub.) 2. Bathers who have been out- 
side the bath house or plunge enclosure 
shall not re-enter without passing 
through a footbath and using a shower. 
3. Bathers shall be forbidden to wear 
private bathing suits that are not prop- 
erly laundered; light colored or undyed 
wool is suggested. 4. Women shall wear 
caps while in plunge. 5. Persons not 
dressed for bathing shall not be al- 
lowed on walks surrounding plunge, 
and bathers shall not be allowed in 
places provided for spectators. 6. No 
person suffering from a fever, cold, 
cough or inflamed eyes shall be allowed 
the use of the plunge. (These disorders 
may be transmitted to others.) 7. No 
person with sores or other evidence of 
skin disease, or who is wearing a band- 
age of any kind, shall be allowed the 
use of the plunge. (A bandage may con- 
ceal a source of infection.) 8. Spitting 
in, or in any other way contaminating, 
the plunge, and spitting on floors, run- 
ways, aisles or dressing rooms shall be 
prohibited. 9. Public combs or*brushes 
shall not be furnished, and such articles 
left by bathers shall be permanently 
removed. 10. Eating within the plunge 
enclosure shall be prohibited. 11. Bring- 
ing or throwing into the ‘plunge any 
objects that may in any way carry 
contamination, endanger safety of bath- 
ers, or produce unsightliness, shall be 
prohibited. The majority of our pa- 
trons will observe these rules of their 
own accord and will render us a great 
service by reporting any infractions to 
the attendants. Any person failing to 
comply with the foregoing rules will be 
immediately expelled and denied the 
future privileges, of the bath house. 


Lack of sleep, late hours and too 
much excitement have more to do with 
poor health in American colleges than 
malnutrition or impure foods, says Dr. 
Seneca Egbert, student health officer 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 


According to Dr. Philip M. Stimson, 
instructor in contagious diseases at 
Cornell university medical college, sus- 
ceptibility to scarlet fever can now be 
determined by a simple skin test, called 
the Dick test, very similar to the Schick 
test for diphtheria. About as many peo- 
ple, he says, are susceptible to scarlet 
fever as are to diphtheria. These groups, 
he points out, include a great majority 
of the children of the private school 
type. He urges immunization against 
these diseases for everybody who is 
proved by the Dick test or Schick test 
to be susceptible to either. 





LISPLESS FALSE TEETH 
Dr. Rupert E. Hall, of Chicago, has in- 
vented an “articular” machine, designed to 
eliminate the “whistle ‘in store teeth.” 
False teeth, he says, generally make the 
wearer lisp, but the new invention assures 
a pleasing articulation. 





PUNCTURE-PROOF 
Tires i inute / 


Tires hammered full of nails, leak no air. 
Amazing newinvention banishes puncture trou- 
ble forever, Punctures heal instantly. Sto 
low leaks. Preserves rubber. Increases 
life. Clean,scientifically correct. Not a Liquid. 


FREE SAMPLE i=. 
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FREE SAMPLE postpaid b i 
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LINDBERGH Says: — 


‘Physical culture carried me to Paris."’"—(N. Y. Graphic, 
May 28). Bonomo—world's most perfect strong man, 
says:— ‘Physical culture made mea great MovieStar.” 
His physical culture training now gives you an oppor- 
tunity to get in the movies—a FREE trip to Hollywood, 
all expenses paid—and FREE Screen Test. Write today. 


BONOMO, Movie Star, Box T-7, Hollywood, Calif. 
Free Pamphiet FREE! 


Marvelous imported Parisian dis- 
covery, removes Unwanted Hair 
in a ffy, for good! No irritation. 
S Harmless, liquid, clean. Just ap- 
ply and wash off! Satisfaction or 
with money returned. Send this ad 
and your address to get FREE 
GY explanation how “GYPSIA”™ 
destroys Hair and Root. 
Gypsia Products Co. (C) 55 W 42 St. New York 
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MONTHLY 
OUTSIDE oz INSIDE WORK 


Men-Women, age 18-60, wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 
Clerk, Border Patrol Guard. Mail Carrier, Special Agent, Matron, 
and other G on One Positions, local or ye pd artica- 
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Pathfinder Poetry Corner 


This ia aertn poetry corner, as we 
have before reminded our readers, is a 
safety valve for the exuberance of 
would-be poets. It was made necessary 
by the flood of unsolicited, unwanted 
and unpaid for rimes whose tide no re- 
jection slip can stem. 

Versifiers are determined to break 
into print, and we here give them that 
opportunity in the hope that their out- 
pourings may interest other readers as 
well as themselves. The following were 
selected as being worthy specimens for 
demonstration of the printer’s art. Even 
if the rime isn’t there the thought is. 


3 Spring 
We welcome Spring with hearts that leap 
To feel that newer life is here, ‘ 
And ev’rything that Hope holds dear 
Awakens from a dreary sleep. 


It may be in the warming earth, 

It may be in the greening tree, 

That this new joy to live, to he, 

Finds place for this its yearly birth. 


Spring speaks to us of stronger life, 
She promises a future new; 

Revives in us the wish to do, 

And gives new vigor for the strife. 


Spring bids each heart to hope once more, 
To leave behind the broken dream; 

To battle bravely with the stream 

That keeps us from the happy shore. 


And though this new life pass in pain, 
And we, our ancient ways resume, 
And ev’ry winter brings its gloom, 
When Spring returns, we'll live again! 
—W. M. P., New York. 
(Editor’s Note—Initials only are used be- 
cause the writer explains that he “has 


enough responsibilities in this world with- 
out being classed as a poet.”) 


Look Up, Brace Up 
When you feel a bit discouraged 
And everything looks blue, 


Lift your head and square your face up: 
There’s nothing wrong but you. 


Murky shadows may obstruct you, 
Your feet may strike a rock, 

You may fail and you may conquer, 
But give the world a shock. 


Never let your faith desert you 
Nor love for fellow man; 

Keep your nerve and lift your eyes up— 
New visions you may scan. 


Even hope may sometimes leave you 
And troubles seem most hard; 

But with courage strong and steady 
Assured is your reward. 


Throw your troubles to the whirlwind; 
Throw your smiles upon your face; 

Meet your brothers on the level; 
You’re bound to win the race. 


Love with faith and hope with courage 
And think and work and grin; 
Know thyself and keep self conquered 
And sure as truth you'll win. 
—G. F. Farrell, Huntington, W. Va. 


To the Operator 

Do not forget that “safety first” 

May save a life or limb. 
Don’t let your brakes get out of whack, 

But keep them good and trim. . 
Don’t violate the traffic laws, 

You might meet with a cop. 
Avoid all reckless driving, and 

When signaled always stop. 
Be eareful with your number plates, 
«That they are plain to view. 


If they get lost, apply at once, 
And get a set of/ new. 

Don’t let your car stand on the street, 
Unless you set the brakes, 

And stop the motor good and sure; 
It but a moment takes. 

Do not forget to toot your horn, 
When passing any one, 

Be sure they hear your signal, too, 
Before you round them run. 

Don’t cut in short, when you have passed, 
And do not hog the road. 

Be careful round sharp corners, lest 
You might upset your load. 

Don’t frighten horses on the way, 
Do not exceed the speed. 

Be sure to give arm signals right, 
To others signals, heed. 

If you must stop to fix your car, 
Be sure to pull aside. 

Don’t try to fix it in the road, 
You may cause.a collide. 

Don’t fail to stop and give first aid 
In case of accident, 

Be careful where there’s children round, 
You can’t tell their intent. 

Don’t try to drive when full of booze, 
You cannot ever tell 

The danger you put people to, 
And to yourself as well. 

—G,. E. Hiser, Ridgeley, W. Va. 


A Midnight Ramble 
There is a valley deep and wide, 
With mountain walls on every side 
A leafy canopy o’er head, 
And forest trees, whose branches spread 
That holds the sunbeams in its maze, 
Throughout the golden summer days. 
The barn owl here, from age to age, 
Built and rebuilds his hermitage. 
The cricket, too, from starlit glade, 
Rasps out his midnight serenade. 
And ravenous beasts with stealthy. tread, 
Anticipate a banquet spread. 
Oft to this vale’s inviting shade, 
With wistful heart my steps have strayed; 
For in this fairy-haunted grove, 
The muses find their treasure trove. 
And enter with Celtic grace 
The bards that find their trysting-place. 
One night, while in a rambling mood, 
I sought this sylvan soltitude. 
The forest, now, with branches bare, 
Stood ghost-like in the full moon’s glare.” 
For everywhere that flood of-Jlight, 
Had razed the curtains of the night. 
And by each lake and rippling rill, 
There lurked a hint of autumn’s chill. 
I paused beside a little pool, 











This picture shows workman putting the fin- 
ishing touches on the Akely African elephant 
group which will be placed on exhibition in 
the new wing of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. 
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And sipped its.water.clear and cool, 
Then’ sitting down beneath a tree, 

I lost myself in reverie. 

A panther screamed just o’er my head, 
With pique enough to raise the dead. 
The woodland sprites that lingered ne. 
Sought dream-built castles in the air. 

I had no means to improvise, 


“A way to meet them in the skies. 


I viewed-that panther once or twice, 

With fear akin to cowardice. 

My pulses beat a brisk tattoo, 

My ready feet gave answer true. 

The echos screamed till they were hoa) 

To cheer me through my onward cou: 

My scurrying feet that almost flew, 

Flicked from the grass the morping « 

I won the race, got home on time, 

That’s why you read this random rime. 
—B. F. Stevens, Longdale, Okla 


My Ship of Dreams 
(Dedicated to the Travel Editor) 
There is a ship awaiting 
Mn shores of golden sands 
To sail o’er silvery waters 
To strange and distant lands. 


And when I’m ready to go 
In this beautiful dream boat 
The fairies will hoist the sail 
And set the ship afloat. 


Ill visit foreign ports 

The jungles I'll explore, 
Watch natives at their sports, 
~ And then set sail for more. 


These are not just dreams to me, 
They are my future plans, 
And someday I am going to Sail 
Away-to distant lands. 
—S. Carol Minder (14), Milbank, S. Dak. 


Essence Literairie 
Sequences similar of consonant sounds 
Aid and abet alliterations abounds. 

Combinations constant consist of can 

cellations, 
And musical muses to aid mastication: 
This be the essence of poetry 
Composed in the land of the brave and the 
free. ; 

Verse, metrically correct without rhythm 
cal rise 

Renders nothing to meaning but total su 
prise. 

Sounds coming from nature have a rhyt! 

mical trend 

And with words of like meaning the vi 

brations do blend. 
Verse is the expression from poetry 
That rises from nature so beautifully. 
Prose is so different in spontaneous aim, 
It reposes there rigid, without metrica 
frame; 

Though rhythm in narrative is not wit! 

out place, 

For the poets of old oft gave it grace. 
With sentences long and sparse melody, 
The elements of prose escape so notably. 
Criticism profound is clear and precise, 
Though obscure and tedious as well we 

surmise; 

It-has as its purpose to note and to name, 

Works without merit or works of grea! 

fame. ; 

For from criticisms compiled by minds that 
are pure, 

Come the issues we laud in our literature. 
—Cecil W. Ferm, Lindsborg, Kans. 


No Letter 
The postman is coming, is coming! 
So eager I rush to the door. 
And almost my senses are numbing. 
Can it be he will pass as before? 
Oh, surely there will be a letter. 
Yes, surely my children will write. 
Do they think their mother a fetter, 
From which they would be severed quite? 


The postman is coming, is coming! 
Oh, Lord, send a letter today. 
My heart is so eagerly drumming. 
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I watch for his turning this way. 

My children have. left me and scattered. 
Have left me to toil for my bread. 

My love and my care have not mattered. 
They care not if living or dead. 


But surely, a letter—he’s passing, 
No letter, no letter for me. 
Oh, heartache on heartache is massing. 
I think of my babes at my knee. 
I think of their sweet baby faces. 
I think of the cabin so small. 
1 think of the hard, thorny places. 
| think, oh, I think of them all. 
—Cora Ivans Durham, Cal. 


Life 
Under a canopy of blue 
Cloud-flecked 
We take a moment of peace 
From other worlds 
As happy 
As we wish it 
As peaceful 
As we make it 
It must be thus 
A treasured moment 
Or elsewise 
We would wish 
To leave it. 
—Winston Coburn, Middlesex Vt, 


The Simile 
A vision of gold and of scarlet 
Flashes across the sky. 
It fades away into silver, 
To waver—and then to die. 


Life! It is like the sunset; 
All beauty and then all gone? 

Or has it a light that lingers 
Through the night until the dawn? 


If a wish could be spoken of Laughter, 
Of Love, of Work and of Play 
I'd wish to be like the sunset, 
But I'd stay forever and aye. 
—Mary Ellen Long, Clarinda, Ia. 


Evening Song 
Once I wandered down the valley, 
In the evening long ago. 
And I heard the brooklet murmur; 
Saw it slowly ebb and flow. 


On, yes ever on, it wandered, 
Through the vale and to the sea, 

Where it finds a place of resting 
And from bondage is set free. 


Then the stars came out to greet me 
As I slowly went my way, 
And I gazed afar and listened, 
Heard the sweet low-chanted lay 
That o’er hill and vale came floating 
On the summer evening’s wind, 
And in keeping with the silence 
Of the vale it seemed to blend. 
—Eugene Howdeshell, Hamburg, Ill. 


The Child ’ 


\ wee little child, in a nice little cart, 
Being pushed by the mother, one day 
Was joined by a friend—to the mother she 
said: 
“And now how many are they?” 


The mother replied, “There are four of 
them now,— 
Two girls and two boys are they,” 
“You are rich,” said the friend, “with your 
treasures so true,” 
When she heard the little one say— 
In a sweet little voice, “I know what you 
said— 
I know you like children too,” 
The surprise was complete, the message 
most sweet. 
When the little voice said, “I like you.” 


The little ones listen, they hear what we 
say, 
Their instinct is also most true; 
Oh blessed, indeed; is the person to whom 
The little one says, “I like you.” 
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And so we look back to ages ago 
When the Master in earnestness said, 
“Let them come unto me, and forbid them 
not,” 
With His hand on a little one’s head. 
—Alta.Westbrook, Toga, Pa. 


Crawford Williamson Long 
The name of Crawford Williamson Long, 
Is one that is worthy of story or song. 
His likeness today may be seen by all 
Who visit our National Statuary Hall. 


We honor this man by whose knowledge 
we gain, 

The scientific way to conquer pain; 

For the great contribution that he did 
make, 

Of Ether Anesthesia, for humanity’s sake. 


Surgery before his time had been, 

A horrible, dreadful, ordeal to men; 

Pain and infection, torture and strife, 
Frightful suffering, with much loss of life. 


Through centuries past, men have tried to 
find. 

A relief for this suffering, for all mankind; 

And to the medical science now belong, 

The names of Pasteur, Lister, and Long. 


But Doctor Long was the first to see 

The great benefit of ether in surgery; 

Four years in advance of others who tried 
This painless method, he relief supplied. 


In eighteen hundred and forty-two, 

He performed operations, by this method 
new; 

Eighty-four years passed, as great years 
can, 

Before a statue unveiled, of this famous 
man. 

—Mary Haufle Carpen.er, Chanute Kan. 


AMERICA’S “FLESH TORTURE” CULT 


The Penitentes, America’s eccentric cult 
of “flesh torturers,” recently ended their 
three-day ritual of pain which was climaxed 
with the crucifixion of “El Cristo.” This 
queer cult had its origin in Europe in the 
middle ages. There are a number of scat- 
tered survivors in northern New Mexico 
and southern Arizona. Each year they as- 
semble for their annual ceremonial which 
ends on Good Friday. “El Cristo” is a mem- 
ber of the cult, who is chosen in advance of 
the ceremony to re-enact the crucifixion of 
Christ. This is considered the highest honor 
possible for a Penitente. He is tied to a 
cross for two hours when he is taken down 
for a general celebratioh. Although the 
members are cautious to preserve secrecy 
regarding their ceremonies, many people 
claim to have witnessed parts of them. 
What is said to be their most common 
method of self-punishment or torture is 
the use of cactus needles. They use this as 
a whip and lash themselves alternately over 
each shoulder, while they drag a heavy 
cross fashioned of wood. If their sins are 
many they cut a large cross-shaped gash 
between their shoulder blades to increase 
their suffering and thus expiate their sins. 








LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


A penniless immigrant, only three years 
in this country, recently received a mil- 
lion dollars for an idea. No wonder they 
call ours the land of opportunity. 

Yet not every man with a valuable idea 
is so successful in putting it across. It 
is almost certain that schemes just as 
worthy, perhaps a million times more so, 
are lying rejected and unused simply be- 
cause their creators were not salesmen 
enough to get themselves a hearing. 

The greatest asset of this country is 
brain-power. Every man with an idea, 
whether bricklayer or bank president, 
should have governmental help and advice 
in marketing it, and full protection in his 
rights if it proves a money maker.—Balti- 
more American. 
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New Invention Possir's 
Possible 
A mysterious Whirlwind device that can be 
installed in a few minutes on any car makes 
it possible for cars to run on 7% gas. Al- 
ready thousands of cars have been equipped 
and are showing amazing mileage tests on 
gas. Bonafide reports show up to 


60 MILES ON A 
GALLON of GAS! 












This device not only saves gas but increases 
power, prevents carbon forming, produc- 
es flashy pick-up and quick starting. 
» $100 a WEEK TERRITORY OPEN 
The demand for the Whirlwind is spread- 
ing like wild fire. Men are needed every- 
where to take care of lo- 
FREE cal business. $100 a week 
Is supplied to our is easily possible. Part 
workers so they time workers can eam 
can equip their $5.00 an hour. Write to- 
a day for this splendid op- 
portunity and free sample offer. 
WHIRLWIND CARBURETOR CO. 
1041-431 Winnebago St., Milwaukee, Wise 


Just FIVE Minutes 


of Your Time on Each Ford 


Means $1.75 PROFIT 


To a man with vision— 
On a $2 90 Sale an ‘ oP and at ’em’’ fel- 
low—one who will say—‘I’ll make your car 
ride 100% smoother, without spring rattles or 
spring squeaks, or give you a set of RIDE AIR 
Cushions free!’—that chap can easily earn 
$8.75 in less than an hour! And Ill prove it to 
you absolutely if you’ll write to me NOW! 
Sample Free. C. Hamilton, Sales Manager 
Desk P F-6 530 W. ‘27th st, Los Angeles, i. 


to represent old 
established manufac- 
turer. (city or coun- 
try). Those selected become dealers in 175 household necessities 
which everybody buys again and again. We extend creditand show 
you how to develop a paying business of your own, Experience 
unnecessary. President, McConnon & Co., Dept. X10, Winona, Minn. 


MAKE $25.00 DAILY 


Selling COLORED RAINCOATS and SLICKERS, $2.95. 

WATERPROOF HAT FREE. Commissions daily. Outfit FREE. 

ELLIOTT BRADLEY, 241 VAN BUREN, Dept. 895, C 
house-to-house canvassers and agents 


SALESME who want good money-making propo- 


sitions, send for free copy of our Weekly Mail Order catalogue. 
4. P. . 6538 N. MAPLEWOOD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We will compose melody to your Song- 

— For Your Approval. Send no 

oney. Send Poems IMMEDIATELY. 

NATIONAL SONG BUREAU, 1674 Broadway, N. Y¥. C. 


Earn $25 Weekly Spare time, wniting for newspapers, 


magazines. Experienc e unnecessary. 


Details FREE. Press Syndicate. 1261. St. Louis, Mo. 
USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold on repurchase 


basis. Also rented and a Money back guaran- 
tee. Catalog free. (Courses bought), Lee Mountain, P: Pisgah, Ala. 


MEN buy your hats direct from th: manufacturers. 
‘ Send for Catalog. Model Hat Manufactur- 
ing Company, Dept. P63, East Orange, New Jersey 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED wie ADAM FISHER 


MFG. CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE. ST. LOUIS 
MONEY TALKS Hage In yy 


nm your overe ‘tne 
26 cta. Address. H. C. Hess, 4207 National Av 
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Das. 210s'N N. Keystone Av., Chicago 
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Scientists say that chickens were 


‘once wild. But why put it in the past 


tense? 
q 
Doctors say that criminals ,can be 
cured by surgery. They could he cured 
by law too, if we could only get it 
applied. 


q 
LINDBERGH 


Americans have a right to be proud 
of their fellow citizen, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. He is deserving of the honors 
heaped upon him both at home and 
abroad. 

We admire him for two things: first 
his bravery in being the first man to 
fly from New York to Paris and, second, 
his deportment while in Europe. In 
fact, we are inclined to list the latter 
as his greatest accomplishment. It is 
exemplary for all other Americans who 
go Overseas. 

Lindbergh is more than a stunt flyer; 
he is a flying ambassador. He showed 
that France’s reputed ill feeling toward 
America was not as great as alarmists 
tried to make it. His kingly reception, 
too, in Belgium and England demon- 
strated that we still*have many friends 
in those countries. It can truthfully be 
said that “Slim,” as he is known to his 
buddies, has done more to cement the 
bonds of good feeling between America 
and Europe than has any professional 
diplomat within recent years. - 

In view of the extraordinary fuss 
made over him, it would not have been 
strange if the. youthful Lindbergh, in- 
experienced as he was in hero wor- 
ship, had lost his head. But he did not! 
His every utterance and action has been 
in keeping with the cherished tradi- 
tions of American manhood. Through 
it all this modest product of an Ameri- 
can farm has been modest and unas- 
suming, yet withal able to represent 
his country in a manner most pleasing 
te our foreign neighbors. In his frank 
and open way Lindbergh won more 
friends for the United States in the 
brief time he was abroad than years of 
post-war strategy of some of our full- 
fledged ambassadors. No wonder the 


nation brought and welcomed the lad. 


home in a style befitting a hero. 

And since his return home this new 
national idol has been no less unspoiled 
and all the more admired. Extravagant 
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movie and stage offers have failed to 
corrupt him for cheap commercial pur- 
poses. Lindbergh, unlike some other 
celebrities whose head sizes were af- 
fected by success, seems destined to 
achieve still greater honors while keep- 
ing the esteem and respect of the world. 


Hail, blooming youth! 

May all your virtues and your years im- 
prove, 

Till in consummate worth you shine the 
pride 

Of these our days, and succeeding times 

A bright example. 


Paradichlorobenzene, science says, is 
sure death to moths. But cedar is 
easier to ask for. 


g ‘ 
WANTED: BETTER DOCTORS 

A prominent physician has said: “The 
American man will go to a service sta- 
tion when he hears the slightest knock 
in his auto motor, but he seldom goes 
to his physician for a general over- 
hauling until he breaks down.” 

It must be because the average Ameri- 
can man doesn’t trust his doctor as 
much as he does his mechanic. There 
are reliable doctors and reliable auto 
mechanics. But there are others in 
both “professions.” 

The average man doesn’t mind taking 
a chance with his auto for he knows he 
can easily have that repaired elsewhere, 
but he hesitates to take a chance on 
himself. It may be a fatal chance. The 
medical profession has too many 
quacks, crooks and money-grabbers. 
Fees charged by doctors are also pro- 
hibitive. The average American citizen 
cannot afford to pay their ever increas- 
ing prices. He must wait until his life 
is in danger before he calls in the 
doctor. It costs almost as much to 
visit a doctor in his office for five min- 
utes while he writes down a long list 
of expensive things to buy at the drug- 
gist’s (his friend around the corner 
whose ad is usually at the bottom of the 
prescription slip) as it does to have the 
old bus cured of, its knocks. And if the 
doctor visits the patient at home the 
cost is considerably greater. 

If we ever wish to reach the stage 
when every American citizen, man, wom- 
an and child, will submit to an annual 
physical examination or overhauling 
and thus promote the health of the na- 
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tion we must have greatly reduced and 
standard rates, we must cleanse the 
profession of the fakes and money-gra}h- 
bers and atlow only those to practic; 
who are, at least, competent and trus! 
worthy. The patient’s confidence 
his doctor determines to a great exten) 
whether or not the doctor’s orders a: 
followed. If the doctor’s orders are no! 
obeyed to the lefter, in most cases his 
advice and prescriptions are worthless. 
Let us have better doctors and thereh, 
better health. 


Automobile indie are having a te 
rible time getting rid of autos this year. 
Sales are very slow, for the public ar 
not buying, in spite of the tremendous 
amount of advertising that is being 
done and the splendid values that are 
being offered. Some local dealers, w: 
note, are advertising lists of used cars, 
with prices attached, and the price o/ 
each car is reduced $25 each day uniti! 
the car is sold. This is a good ides 
Virtually it allows the public to pu: 
chase cars at their own price. 


Mr. Mussolini done not wait to be 
asked if he wants a third term, or 4 
fourth or fifth. He admits that he 
indispensable. 


Advertisement a Electric Co. 
refrigerator unit says “the entire me- 
chanism is housed in an hermetically 
sealed casing.” Has this great American 
corporation turned Cockney English? 
“An hermetically” is not American. !t 
should be “a hermetically.” In this 
country we sound our h’s, 


¢ 
PRIDE 


Pride is one of the great human forces 
for good. 

This does not disprove or contradict 
the general belief that pride is not to b: 
cultivated or admired, that it often goes 
before a fall and that it puffeth one up 
unseemly. With all its faults it stil! 
does a lot of good—like ambition and 
greed. 

Consider the lovely ladies. Proud of 
their loveliness they take pains to pre- 
serve it. And often it means “pains” 
very literally. Pride gives them strength 
to combat the demands of an insistent! 
appetite—a mighty hard thing to do. 
But if they ate as they wished they woul: 
become fat, and no longer lovely. They 


_might still be dear, sweet and lovab|: 


and all that sort of thing, but fat women 
add extremely little to the world’s tota! 
of beauty. Thanks to their pride they 
make the Herculean effort to curb thei! 
appetite, thereby preserving their love- 
liness and their health. 

Not only pride of looks but pride o! 
name, pride of fame and of friends and 
family and country make all of us try to 
live up to higher ideals, and thereby 
make us better and more valuable to our 
neighbors and to the world. If you se: 
a man who does not care what anybody 
says about him or thinks about him, or 
says to him, he is a man without pride, 
and he is a man that cannot be trusted. 
Proper pride will make one fight not 
only harmful inclinations within but 
foes without. It is indispensable. 

It is the overgrown, the overweenin¢g 
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pride that harms and hurts and attracts 
the finger of scorn. There can be too 
much of a good thing, as King Midas 
once learned. It is the “haughty spirit” 
that is so objectionable and “leadeth to 
destruction.” Without a modest amount 
of pride a man would not even be re- 
spectable. 
q 


President Coolidge and Mohammed 
have something in common. The moun- 
tain wouldn’t go to Mohammed so Mo- 
hammed went to the mountain. The 
Black Hills vote didn’t go to Coolidge so 
Coolidge goes to the Black Hills. 


Even the birds, which are creatures 
of habit, must adapt themselves to 
changing conditions iike the rest of us. 
The horsehairs they used to rely on 
for nest building have become quite 
scarce and are getting scarcer. They 
will soon be in need of a new binding 
material, and they won’t find it where 
an auto rubs against a gatepost or 
garage door. 


q 
HOSIERY ECONOMY 


The money now spent just for hosiery 
in this country is almost as much as the 
entire cost of living used to be in 
“the good old days.” Fine stockings 
are no longer a luxury but a necessity. 
People must have faultless stockings 
even if they have to give up everything 
else. The matter becomes more and 
more serious as feminine skirts grow 
shorter, and it begins to look as if the 
sky would be the limit. 

It is a debatable question whether it 
is best economy to buy first class stock- 
ings, or cheaper ones. There is no 
doubt that if hosiery is very sleazy and 
poor it is a bad investment at any price. 
A little more money put into the goods 
will often result in double wear. But 
there is a point soon reached at which 
the price becomes prohibitive to aver- 
age people. 

The hosiery of today is so sheer and 
thin that even the best of it cannot be 
durable. The present writer has a pair 
of hose bought in Japan before the 
Pathfinder was started—a whole gen- 
eration ago—and they are still service- 
able. But those stockings were knit 
by hand, from pure spun silk. And of 
course they have only been worn on 
“state occasions.” 

Thoughtful people are seeking ways 
to beat the hosiery game, for there is 
no doubt that hosiery is costing alto- 
gether too much. Some concerns are 
now offering three stockings instead of 
a pair. In other words the buyer gets 
a “spare.” This is a good idea, as far 
as it goes, for it materially extends the 
life of the purchase. 

A still better plan is always to buy 
two pairs of the same kind and color 
instead of one. This makes it easier to 
lind a pair that have no holes, when 
you are in a hurry and can’t take time 
to do any darning. 

_ Some people, however, don’t like the 
idea of buying more than one pair of a 
kind. They are afraid the observant 
and critical public may think that they 
never change their stoekings. They 
would rather buy a different shade or 
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quality each time and enjoy the “kick” 
of wearing something that is not “the 
same old thing.” 

The most important point in hosiery 
economy is to never wear a stocking 
if it has the slightest hole in it. Here 
is a case where it is peculiarly true 
that “a stitch in time saves nine.” It 
not only saves nine but it will double 
or treble the wear in a stocking. 

We are told that women object to 
being called “housewives” in this ad- 
vanced age—and yet we are going to 
risk the statement that a good house- 
wife will do her best to see that none 
of her family will wear a stocking or 
sock when it shows a hole. A hole in 
a stocking is like a fire, and the time 
to stop it is when it starts. Wear the 
stocking only one more day and the 
hole has become so big that the job of 
mending becomes too hard to tackle and 
the stockings will have to be thrown 
away. 

A well-trained husband is one who 
will not try to put anything over on 
“wifey” in this respect. He will not 
put on a pair of socks that have even 
a tiny hole in either of them. If a sock 
is “holey” he will lay it in the emer- 
gency basket, and then the housewife 
should mend it. If she doesn’t take the 
hint it is then good policy for him to 
darn it himself. At least if he has to 
foot the hosiery bills for the family it 
behooves him to see that this system 
is kept in force. 

When there are a dozen or two husky 
children in the family, this plan be- 
comes very difficult to carry out—but 
the wisdom of enforcing it is all the 
more pressing. In many households 
enough money is wasted on unneces- 
sary hosiery purchases every year to 
buy a good radio set, a washing ma- 
chine, a small library or any other of 
the hundred things that the family may 
be anxious to possess. 

Ben Franklin urged people to watch 
the pennies and he said that the dollars 
would take care of themselves. This 
homely idea is now rather out of date 
and still it is as true as ever. You are 
entitled to enjoy some of the good 
things of this world, and there is no 
reason why you\can’t have them. But 
millions of people let habits of care- 
lessness and unthrift get such a hold on 
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—Cartoon in Washington Post, 


In upholding California’s anti-syndicalism 
act, the U. S. Supreme Court again distin- 
guishes between free speech and anarchy. 
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them that they never get enough money 
ahead to pay for any of the “luxuries” 
which other people somehow manage 
to have. 

Times are getting harder and the 
people who come through best will be 
those who pay attention to these home- 
ly but essential principles of good 
management. Those who, like sheep, 
follow the lead of the “merchandizing” 
schemers and boosters will find they 
have been sheared. 


Now that they have started aerial 
taxis in the big cities we hate to think 
of what might happen to a passenger 
who neglected to tip the pilot. 


q 
BELITTLING TEACHERS 


A county board of education in North 
Carolina binds its teachers by contract 
not to fall in love, not to dance, dress 
immodestly nor to encourage the least 
familiarity on the part of boy pupils. 
There were also a few more restric- 
lions. Miss Teacher must sleep at least 
eight hours every night, never go to 
“cheap vaudeville shows” nor to mov- 
ing pictures, and must spend most of 
her spare time in church or Sunday 
school work. 

Some boards of education seem to 
think their function is to educate the 
teacher while the teacher educates the 
children. And their first principle of 
education is discipline. Perhaps that 
is about all they know. They proceed 
to watch the teachers as a hawk might 
watch chickens—not with a friendly 
eye but with a hope to catch them. 

This sort of thing is stultifying, dead- 
ening, for teachers and the teaching 
profession. This want of confidence, 
this excess of suspicion and the impend- 
ing threats held over the teacher’s head, 
all published to the world, in school 
and out, will humiliate the ‘teacher, 
decrease her self-respect, encourage 
hypocrisy and tend to undermine char- 
acter, which is a teacher’s greatest as- 
set. Such espionage, distrust and tyran- 
ny on the part of the school board will 
tend directly and continuously to make 
bad teachers of good ones—and it will 
not benefit the bad ones. 

Teachers and preachers are the most 
closely watched and most criticized of 
all people. The teacher is, perhaps, 
more suspected and more maltreated 
than the pastor and his wife. 

Teachers, like people in other pro- 
fessions, should stand'‘or fall by their 
efficiency and conduct. If they do not 
measure up to the required standard 
let them be dropped at the end of the 
term. If they are bad, dismiss them. By 
making good in both work and behavior 
they not only assure themselves of a 
position but of advancement in their 
profession. That is incentive enough— 
the same sort that other grown people 
and free citizens have. Pick good 
teachers and then give them a fair 
chance. 

q 


The law of compensation works some- 
times in an unsatisfactory way. For in- 
stance, an autoist doubles the life of an 
eight-dollar pair of shoes by wearing 
out four rubber tires at about $29 each. 
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Question Box 








Baking and Frying 
Which is correct, to say “I fried pan- 
cakes,” or “I baked pancakes”? 
According to Webster’s International 


dictionary pancakes or griddlecakes are 
baked. 


Folk and Folks 


Please tell me whether the word 
“folk” is correctly used in the plural 
form “folks,” as young folks, old folks, 
and the folks. 

“Folks” in that sense is now regarded 
as correct. Although some dictionaries 
regard it as colloquial, they admit that 
“folk” in that sense now smacks of 
the archaic. 


What Causes Echo 


What makes an echo when one 
shouts? 

An echo is the repetition of a sound 
due to its reflection from some distant 
surface, such as from a building, cliff, 
cloud or body of water. It must be re- 

- membered that sound is transmitted by 
means of waves through the air. Sound 
travels very slowly in comparison with 
light or radio waves. In ordinary air 
sound waves travel at the rate of about 
1000 feet a second. Suppose a person 
is standing 1000 feet from a reflecting 
surface as a hill or cliff. It will take 
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equal rights. 
good usage, it is better to say John was 
married to Mary, or better yet, Mary 
was married to John. 
were married,” is also correct. 





the sound waves set in motion by his 
voice one second to reach the cliff and 
it will require the same length of time 
for the reflected sound waves to re- 
turn to the human ear. 
seconds will elapse between the time 
he shouts and the time he hears the 
echo of his voice. 
due either to independent reflections of 
sound from bodies at different distances 
or to successive reflections. 


Therefore two 


Repeated echoes are 


Mary Married John 
Which is correct, John married Mary, 


or Mary married John? 


Either is correct in these days of 
However, according to 


“Mary and John 


Dead as the Dodo 
What was the dodo referred to in 


“dead as a dodo?” 


Dodo is the name of an extinct bird 


which once inhabited Mauritius, a Brit- 


ish island in the Indian ocean east of 
Madagascar. The name is supposed to 
be a ccoruption of Portuguese “‘duodo,” 
meaning silly or foolish. This bird, al- 


though larger than a turkey, was a kind 


of pigeon. It was very clumsy and 
could not fly, for it had only rudimen- 
tary wings. Dodoes were very num- 
erous in Mauritius when a crew of 
Portuguese sailors touched at the island 
for provisions in 1510. The sailors kill- 
ed several of the ungainly birds with 
clubs, but they found the flesh unpal- 
atable. In the following century sev- 
eral specimens of the dodo were taken 
to Europe. When hogs were introduced 
on the island the dodo fared ill. It 
was slow on its feet and could not fly. 
Besides it laid only one egg for a setting 
and that on the ground in a nest of 
grass. Thus the queer bird soon be- 
came totally extinct. There is no rec- 
ord of a live bird having been seen 
since 1681. 


Potter’s Field 

Why is a pauper burying ground call- 
ed the potter’s field? 

The name comes from the following 
passage in the 27th chapter of Matthew: 
“And the chief priests took the silver 
pieces, and said, It is not lawful for to 
put them into the treasury, because it 
is the price of blood. And they took 
counsel, and bought with them the pot- 
ter’s field, to bury strangers in. Where- 
fore that field was called, The field of 
blood, unto this day. Then was ful- 
filled that which was spoken by Jeremy 
the prophet, saying, And they took the 
30 pieces of silver, the price of him that 
was valued, whom they of the children 
of Israel did value; and gave them for 
the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed 
me.” Just what this original potter’s 
field was before it was converted into a 
cemetery for strangers is a matter of 
controversy. Many Bible students sug- 
gest that it may have been identified 
with the “potter’s house” mentioned in 
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the 18th chapter of Jeremiah: ‘7p, 


word which came to Jeremiah from th, 
Lord, saying, Arise, and go down |) th 
potter’s house, and there [ will ¢\. 
thee to hear my words. Then | wey 
down to the potter’s house, ani }p. 
hold, he wrought a work on the w!)¢\; 
And the vessel that he made of clay w,, 
marred in the hand of the pott: 

he made it again another vesse|, , 
seemed good to the potter to make jj.” 


Full Generals 


What U. S. army officers have }|)c¢) 
given the rank of general? 

George Washington, Ulysses S. (ry). 
William T. Sherman, Philip Sherida) 
John J. Pershing, Tasker H. Bliss 31) 
Peyton C. March. 


Harold Bell Wright 


Was Harold Bell Wright, the novel. 
ist, ever a preacher? If so, what ( 
nomination? 

Harold Bell Wright was origina!!|y , 
decorator and landscape painter.  {y 
1897, however, he became a minister iy 
the Christian (Disciples) Church. |e 
retired from the ministry in 1908 


: $9 


How do snails reproduce? 
Some species of snails lay eggs; others 
bring forth their young alive. 


Charivari or “Shiveree” 


I have been hunting for the pronun- 
ciation of a word which I have heard 
used when a party goes to serenaie 3 
newly married couple. I cannot |ind 
the word. The nearest I can spel! it 
is “Chiverree.” 

The word is “charivari.” It is of 
French origin and is pronounced “sha- 
ree-va-ree.” 


Who are Cousins? 

What relation are the children of ‘irs! 
cousins to each other? What relation 
to me is my first cousin’s child? 

Reckoning cousin relationships is 
simple if you start out right. A cousin 
is one collaterally related by descent 
from a common ancestor, but no! 2 
brother or sister. Children of brothers 
and sisters are first cousins to one :n- 
other; sometimes they are called cous- 
ins-german, own cousins, or full cous- 
ins. The children of first cousins are 
“second cousins” to one another; chiil- 
dren of second cousins are third cousins 
to one another, and so on. The chili 
of one’s first cousin is a first cousin 
once removed; the grandchild of o:: 
first cousin is a first cousin twice 
moved, and so on. Confusion so 
times arises from the custom of some 
people who speak of the children «ni 
grandchildren of their first cousins 
second and third cousins respective!), 
but the practice is only local. The : 
rect and almost universal rule for r 
oning cousins is as we have given il 


A Cynic to the Last 
What American general said in !1's 
will that he did not want to be burict 
within a mile of a church? 
Charles Lee, who was at one tie 


second in command under Washing! 


left a unique will, the original of whic! 
is Still preserved in the clerk’s office °! 
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perkeley county, W. Va. After Lee’s 
peculiar behavior at Monmouth he was 
eourt-martialed and suspended from the 
service for one year. Owing to his sar- 
eastic remarks about Congress he was 
finally dismissed from the service en- 
tirely. He lived for a time on his farm 
in Virginia and finally died of a fever 
in Philadelphia on Oct. 2, 1782. His 
will contained the following paragraph: 
“| desire most earnestly that I may not 
be buried in any’church or churchyard, 
or within a mile of any Presbyterian or 
Anabaptist meeting house, for since I 
have resided in this country I have 
kept so much bad company when living, 
that I do not chuse to continue it 
when dead. I commend my soul to 
the Creator of all Worlds and all Crea- 
iures, Who must from his visible :at- 
tributes be indifferent to their modes of 
worship or creeds, whether Christians, 
Mahometans or Jews, whether instilled 
by education or taken up by reflection, 
whether more or less absurd, as a weak 
mortal can no more be answerable for 
his persuasions, notions or even scep- 
ticism in Religion than for the colour 
of his skin. 


Condensed Milk 


What are the ingredients of con- 
densed milk? 

Condensed milk is a combination of 
milk and cane sugar, sugar being the 
preservative of the condensed milk, 
Many people confuse condensed milk 
with evaporated milk, which is pure 
milk withabout 60 per cent of the water 
removed. In the case of evaporated 
milk nothing isadded and nothingtaken 
away except.a portion of the water. It 
is more than twice as rich in ordi- 
nary butterfat as ordinary market milk. 


Jefferson Davis 


What became of Jefferson Davis after 
the overthrow of the Confederacy? 

After Lee’s surrender Davis attempted 
to join the Confederate army in the 
West. He was captured in Georgia and 
taken to Fortress Monroe, Va., where 
he was confined about two years. He 
was indicted for treason by the grand 
jury of the District of Columbia. How- 
ever, he was never brought to trial, 
being released on bail. ‘He was in- 
cluded in the general Amnesty Act of 
Dec. 25, 1868. After this he lived many 
years at Memphis, Tenn., where he 
practiced law and_was the president 
of an insurance company. Then he re- 
tired to his home at Belvoir, Miss. He 
died at New Orleans, La., Dec. 6, 1889. 
Three years later his body was removed 
to Hollywood cemetery at Richmond, 
Va. The former Confederate president 
wrote a large work entitled “The Rise 
and Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment.” 


Light and Dark Moon 


What period of the moon is dark? 

rhe terms “light moon” or “light of 
the moon” and “dark moon” or “dark 
of the moon” are purely popular and 
have no scientific significance. Accord- 
ing to the popular conception light 
moon or light of the moon is the period 
between new and full moon, while 
dark moon or dark of the moon is the 
Period between the full moon and the 
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new moon. In other words, light of 
the moon follows the new-moon while 
dark of the moon precedes it. The 
Weather Bureau adopts a different con- 
ception. Light moon, according to the 
bureau, means all that time during 
which the moon is above the horizon 
through the fore part of the night, or 
from dusk to midnight, while dark 
moon means. all the rest of the time 
all the time it is not light of the moon. 





Lincoln and Davis 

Were Jefferson Davis and Abraham 
Lincoln related? 

There is no foundation to the popu- 
lar belief that Abraham Lincoln and 
Jefferson Davis were cousins. They 
were both Kentuckians by birth and it 
is possible that they were distantly re- 
lated, but if there was any relationship 
it must have been remote, for no in- 
vestigator has been able to trace it. 


Rattles on Snake 


Is it true that a rattlesnake adds an- 
other rattle to its tail every year? 

The rattlesnake acquires another rat- 
tle every time it sheds its skin. That 
may be once a year or three or four 
times in a year, depending upon the 
physical condition of the snake and the 
quantity of food it gets. A well-fed 
snake sheds more frequently than one 
poorly fed. It is not true, as often sup- 
posed, that the age of a rattlesnake can 
be told by the number of rattles on its 
tail, because the rattles do not inerease 
in number regularly. 


Immigrants from Orient 


What is a coolie? 

The term “coolie” or “cooly” is from 
the Hindu “kuli” or “quili,” meaning 
laborer. The coolies are unskilled la- 
borers from India, China and the Orient 
in general. They were first imported 
into western countries under contracts 
according to which they bound them- 
selves to a certain term of service. In 
the United States Chinese immigrants 
in general are sometimes called coolies, 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, 

Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty; 

And while it is so, none So dry or thirsty 

Will déign to sip or touch one drop of it. 

Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy 
keeper, 

Thy head, thy sovereign; one that cares for 
thee, 

And for thy maintenance commits his body 

To painful labor both by sea and land, 

To watch the night in storms, the day in 
cold, 

Whilst thou liest warm at home, secure and 
safe; 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience; 

Too little payment for so great a debt. 

Such duty as the subject owes the prince, 

Even such a woman oweth to her husband; 

And when she is froward, peevish, sullen, 
sour, 

And not obedient to his honest will, 

What is she but a foul contending rebel 

And graceless traitor to her loving lord? 

I am ashamed that women are so simple 

To offer war where they should kneel for 
peace, 

Or seek for rule, supremacy and sway, 

When they are bound to serve, love and 
obey. 

—The Taming of the Shrew, Act 5, Scene 2. 
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secured by improved Tampa real estate. Guaran- 
teed by corporation with $676,000 paid capital 
and surplus. Write for information and booklet, 


FLORIDA MORTGAGE, BONDING & TITLE CO. 
Box 2233, Tampa, Florida 


Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters, Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 3. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sk€tch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 69-A Security 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, N. Y., May 25th, 1927. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent (1%%) 
on the Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock of this Company, 
and a regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent (1%%) -on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
of this Company, for the current quarter, payable July 
15th, 1927, to holders of record at the close of business 
July Ist, 1927. Checks will be mailed. Transfer 
books will not close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Vice-President & Treasurer. 
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Chicks Require Lime 


Lime is important for the growing 
chick, according to the poultry experts 
at Geneva. N. Y. Feeding experiments 
conducted at the state experiment sta- 
tion there have shown that lack of lime 
in the food of chicks results in a drain 
on the reserve supply in the bones and 
soft tissues of the young birds and in- 
terferes with their proper development. 
Even in the case of mature hens, it is 
said, a lack of lime will lower egg 
production. 

Attempts to substitute other things for 
lime, such as magnesium, which occurs 
so generally with lime in nature, show- 
ed that nothing will quite take its 
place, and that if it is lacking the de- 
mands of the body will be met by 
drawing on the lime stored in the bones 
and muscles. The station tests also 
showed that both lime and phosphorus 
are taken from the bones of the living 
bird more easily than from dead bone 
ash which may be fed to the flock. 


Many rations commonly fed to poul- 
try contains much less lime than is re- 
quired for the proper functioning of 
the body, the specialists say. Poultry- 
men are advised to meet this shortage 
for growing chicks by adding lime in 
the form of vegetable foods, such as 
young clover, alfalfa, etc. For mature 
fowls oyster shell or other inorganic 
lime compounds will suffice. Most 
grains are deficient in lime and the 
birds cannot eat enough to meet the 
lime requirements of their bodies. Ma- 
ture fowls can use lime in inorganic 
form fairly well, but young chicks can- 
not supply their needs from this source 
to such good advantage. Therefore it 
is highly desirable to provide a regular 
supply of vegetable foods rich in lime. 


Commercial Fertilizers 


Commercial fertilizers applied an- 
nually for the last 25 years in a Rome 
Beauty orchard on the ground of the 
New York state agricultural experiment 
station-at Geneva have failed to pay 
for the time and labor of applying them, 
according to a recent statement made 
by the authorities of the station. “In 
western New York,” says the statement, 
“apple orchards that are well drained, 
properly cultivated, and supplied with 
organic matter and humus by means of 
cover crops, commercial fertilizers are 
not needed.” Of course the results of 
this experiment would not necessarily 
apply to other regions, but they would 
apply in a general way to similar 
regions. 

“In sod orchards it has been shown 
repeatedly that fertilizers containing 
nitrogen are decidedly beneficial,” says 
Dr. U. P. Hedrick, station horticulturist. 
“Orchards on sandy, gravelly soil of low 
fertility or on shallow, drouthy ground 
may respond to fertilizer treatment, and 
the experiment would not be a safe 
guide under such conditions. For the 
better fruit soils of western New York, 
however, it is evident that careful culti- 
vation and attention to pruning, spray- 








ing and other orchard operations will 
give more satisfaction and will be much 
more economical than the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers.” Fruit growers who 
are doubtful as to whether or not their 
orchards need fertilizers are advised to 
conduct their own fertilizer test, as 
only in this way can they be fully 
satisfied. 


Pale and Dark Salmon 


Many people who open a can of sal- 
mon and find the meat pale instead of 
bright red, says Hygeia magazine, think 
that it is some other kind of meat or 
salmon of an inferior grade. This is 
not the case. “The lightmeated varieties 
of salmon are just as palatable and nu- 
tritious as the more highly colored 
species,” according to Dr. Harvey Wiley 
for 30 years chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. Authorities on nutrition 
recommend both varieties of salmon as 
summer foods, however, so salmon sal- 
ad may retain its place on the lunch 
menu. 


Dry Cleaning Curtains 


Cleaning window curtains is a job 
that comes along with the regular work 
of house cleaning. It is the kind of a 
job that may be easily done if proper 
methods are used, Otherwise an at- 
tempt to clean curtains may be both 
damaging and expensive. If the cur- 
tains are white and of close woven ma- 
terials such as scrim or voile, washing 
is the best method of cleaning them, 
says Suzan Wilder, South Dakota home 
economics specialist. Colored curtains 
and those of fine woven cotton material 
or silk will not stand this treatment. 
Dry cleaning is the only method to use 
for these latter materials. 

Best results in dry cleaning may be 


‘obtained by using enough gasoline both 


to wash and rinse the curtains once. 
The werk should be done out of doors. 
A stiff wire potato masher may be used 
to punch or move the curtains around 
in the gasoline if one does not wish to 














T. M. Templeman, of the aircraft section of 

the bureau of standards, is here shown testing 

high altitude conditions without ever leaving 

the ground. The low-pressure tank dupli- 

cates all the effects felt by an aviator when 
he is 30,000 feet in the air. 
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use the hands. After the curtains |, ,,, 
been worked well in the gasoline (),,, 
should be well drained and plup sj 
immediately into a second pan of 
line and rinsed. When drained 
this pan they should be hung © 
line in the sun to dry. 


If odorless gasoline can be obt.:); 
for the dry cleaning, the curtain 
be thoroughly dry and ready to 
an hour after they are hung out to 
If the ordinary gasoline is used i| 
be necessary to leave the curtains 9 
all day or night. Dampening them 
dry and pressing them with a ve: 
iron will remove most of the odo:. | 
the odor is still present, hang th: 
the sun again. Gasoline alone is 
effective for dry cleaning, says \\j 
Wilder. 
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Good Shoes Pay 

“Tt is good judgment to put suffi 

money into shoes that are to be 

for general wear,” says Miss Kath: 
Cranor, textiles and clothing exper: 
Ames, Iowa. “Extravagance is uniee- 
essary and it is not advisable to pu 
money into fancy shoes with insets, 
fancy stitchery and other elaborate (e- 
tails unless the wearer can afford svy- 
eral pairs of shoes each season.” \{is5 
Cranor says the elaborate work on such 
shoes requires additional machiiecry 
and special labor, in addition to co! \red 
leathers, all of which is expensive ii 
helps to boost the price of such s})0es 
) 


even though cheaper quality leath: 
put into the product than is put int 
more substantial, more conservative 
shoes. The wearer will appear {ess 
conspicuous and will be better dressed 
for all occasions in the more consery:- 
tive types of shoes. Color of shoes, 
Miss Cranor says, should be determine: 
by the color of clothes which are | 
worn with the shoes. Gray shoes ini 
hose are usually quite safe for sum 
wear and white shoes look well 
light summer dresses, but if the gre ter 
number of dresses are dark the s))0vs 
should be black. 


How to Control Cut Worms 


Frequent complaints are heard re- 
garding the .depredations of cut worms 
which often work havoc with sia! 
fruits, vegetables and other crops. he 
New York experiment station has is 
sued a statement setting forth effective 
methods of controlling the pests. 
quick results an inexpensive poiso! 
bait is recommended, either broadc:s' 
in the field, or, in the case of simul 
fruits, sprinkled about the base of e.\«!i 
plant. The followihg formula is »:1( 
to provide enough material for (iv: 
acres: Bran, 20 pounds; paris green 
pound; cheap sirup, two quarts; | 
lemons; and three and a half. ga! 
of water. The bran and paris ¢! 
are mixed dry. The juice of the lemons 
is squeezed into the water and the pce 
and pulp chopped to fine bits and adict 
to the water. The sirup is then | 
solved in the water and fruit mix(ure 
and the liquid stirred into the ) 
thoroughly in order to dampen it eve" 
ly. If a smaller quantity is wante' 
the amounts of the different fearedic its 
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recommended that the poison bait be 
applied in the evening, because the cut 
worms are night feedérs, and the bait 
will thus be in a fresher condition than 
if applied earlier in the day. 


Prevent Bees from Swarming 

Progressive beekeepers try to pre- 
vent swarming. Factors which bring 
about the swarming impulse are lack 
of shade, insufficient ventilation, limit- 
ed storing and brood rearing room, old 
queens and crowded condition of 
brood chamber, caused by large num- 
bers of young bees, field workers and 
drones. Keep the colony supplied with 
abundance of room and correct the 
factors Which might bring about the 
swarming impulse. If the impulse does 
become dominant, then use stringent 
methods,~making the colony believe it 
has swarmed, suggests B. A. Slocum, bee 
specialist of Washington state college. 

The Demaree method may be-.used in 
extracted honey production. A frame 
of brood with the queen should be 
placed in the center of a hive contain- 
ing frames of foundation. Set the colony 
to be treated to one side and set this 
prepared hive upon the bottom of the 
old colony. Place queen excluder on 
the hive, an extracting super next and 
the brood of the old colony on top after 
all queen cells have been removed. 
Examine the upper story in 10 days and 
remove the queen cells. If an increase 
is desired, set the old brood chamber 
in a new location and introduce a lay- 
ing queen, or set it aside without re- 
moving the queen cells. They will thus 
produce a queen of their own, 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
Charity never faileth; but whether there 
be prophecies, they shall fail; whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease; wheth- 
er there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 
1 Corinthians 13:8. 


GEMS FROM EXCHANGES 
Discriminating 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chron- 
icle—Although the flicker bird eats some 
cultivated fruit, his main bill of fare is wild 
fruits and aunts. Anyone who has had to 
contend with aunts in their garden surely 
would appreciate his assistance in reducing 
these pests. 
Sent in by C. B. Pierce. Honeoye Falls. 








Orphans Barred 
Farmington (Ill.) handbill—Free Show. 
“The Lay of a Hen.” A comedy in four acts 
not a moying picture). F. H. S. auditorium. 
Children without parents not admitted. 


If We Had Only Seen It 
Appleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent—He aps 
parently stood on his neck and jumped off. 
Sent in by W. KA Lind, Appleton. 





Came to Blows 
Gypsum City (Kans.) Advocate—At the 
last meeting of the Chapel Hill P. T. A. they 
‘ound a gust had arrived before them and 
refused to allow them to enter until 
enough had arrived to force an entrance. 





Flivver Agriculture 
Farm Journal—(adv.)—1000 Bushels of 
Corn in Crib, Four Tons Sedan Grass in 
Barn, 





Why, Lottie! 
Bangor (Me.) News—Mrs. Lottie Allen 
turned her foot quite badly while farming 
her feet at the stove. There was some kind 
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of material which caught afire and before 
she could get her shoes off it burned her 
foot to a blister. 

Sent in by Mrs. Mable L. Quinn, Leyant. 





That Spring Feeling 

Newton County (Ind.) Enterprise—(adv.) 
—WANTED: Grapevines and shrubbery to 
trim before the fish commense biting. Tol- 
erable good work done. Allen W. Kenoyer. 

Sent in by E. P. Fitzgerald, Ind. 
Clever, Those Editors! 

New York (N. Y.) News—(from a story) 
—In a downtown newspaper office, a tele- 
phone jangled. The city editor, wise in the 
ways of his craft, picked up the receiver. 


Surely Not Our Bay Windows? 
Sign at Long Branch, N. J—Long Branch 
Window Cleaning Co. Tel. 232. Windows 
Cleaned in Private Residents, Hotels, 
Everywhere. 
Sent in by Alfred O. Hicks, Long Branch. 
“It Pays to Advertise” 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Telegraph—(adv.)— 
55 years in the dry goods business and 
never had a_sale. E, R. Meinhart. 
Sent in by John Yado, Wheeling. 


A Bouncing Octogenarian 
Kansas City Star—(headline)— 
EDISON TURNS TO RUBBER 
Sent in by V. M. King, Mendota. 
Can't Something Be Done? 
Arapahoe (Nebr.) Gazette—Notice. Who- 
ever stole a load of my wood from the 
Jim Frost timber may think he’s a man, 
but I think he is a sneaking thief and 
skunk. A. E. Snyder. 
Sent in by A. P. Burke, Lincoln. 


High | and Dry 
Kemmerer (Wyo.) Gazette—The skating 
party held by the Opal school Sunday was 
very much enjoyed by horseback riding. 
Sent in by M. M. Twichel, St. Ignatius. 


Like the Neighbors Do 

Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald—(adv.)— 
Budget Your Income. Budget Your Ex- 
penses. And then see that the latter is at 
least equal to the former. Merchant’s 
Credit Ass’n. 

Sent in by “G. C. P.,”” Grand Forks. 
“So Big!” 

Paris (Ill.) News—(adv.)—FOR SALE: 
26-inch girl’s bicycle. Marceline Leitch. 
Call 1295-J. 





THE PARIS MIDINETTE 


In connection with the action of the 
French academy in refusing a place in the 
official dictionary to the world “midinette” 
a writer in the Paris Temps gave a graceful 
description of that darling of the French 
capital: 

“Midinette, that word that holds so* good 
a place in the popular fancy, is full of 
grace, of the flutter of wings and of 
twitter. It describes, as everybody knows, 
the young working women of Paris, who 
rise with the lark for their toil, and rival 
the sparrow for insouciance. Their king- 
dom is that of mid-day (midi): whence 
their name. At that hour their cagedoors 
of the shops and workrooms are opened 
and they fly forth, buzzing in swarms. 
From the Opera to the Place ‘Vendome, 
from the Madeleine to the Champs-Elysees, 
the restaurants, the cafetieres are filled 
with their color, their illusions, their 
laughter. Midinettes? They are fairies 
de luxe, artists who take the fashions in 
the bud; who come, bob-haired, fresh, rosy, 
charming as the name they bear. Without 
them Paris would not be Paris; without 
them and their name, a note of harmony 
would be wanting in our language.” 





A bill introduced in the Oklahoma legis- 
lature would impose a penalty on aviators 
dropping monkey-wrenches on heads of 
pedestrians. 








Most Amazing. 
INVENTION 










FREE MACHINE 
FOR AGENTS 


*90 


WEEKLY IN 
SPARE TIME! 


Men, here is a wonder—the most sen- 
sational invention of the age! If you’re 
looking for a rapid fire seller—an item that nets you 
100% profit—an item that sells itself to 7 out of 10 
men on demonstration—lI’ve got it in Ve-Po-Ad, the 
amazing new vest pocket adding machine! 


Sells for $2.95—You Make $1.65 


This most remarkable invention does all the work of 
a $300 adding machine, yet fits the vest pocket and sells 
for only $2.95! It sells on sight to storekeepers, busi- 
ness men, and everyone who uses figures—and makeg you 
over 100% profit om every sale! Ve-Po-Ad does any 

kind of figuring in a jiffy, yet weighs but 4 oz. Counts 
up to a billion, Shows total visible at all times. Per- 
fectly accurate, lightning fast. Never makes 2 mistake 
or gets out of order, Over 100,000 in daily use! 


Get Your Machine FREE 


Live wire salesmen are dropping everything else and 
flocking to Ve-Po-Ad. Ve-Po-Ad brings them quick 
money and lots of it. Shapiro out in California made 
$475 in one week! You can “‘clean up’ too! Only 10 
sales A day in spare time will bring YOU over $95.00 
a week! You need no previous salea experience—Ve- 
Po-Ad sells itself! If you are really satemneted in earn- 
ing a steady, superantial income, at ence, ie full 
details of my MONEY-MAKING PLAN and FREE VE- 

PO-AD given to new Agents. Do it NOW TODAY! 


C.M. CLEARY, Dept. 136 
184 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Agents!-New Invention 





Bangs Easy ‘15° a Day fof it! 


Show the Lookout to scary 
housewives. They buy on 









I ay Lookout 
a le The 
sees outside the door before 
opened. Burras, St. Louis, 
sold five in one house — 
Etson, Pittsburgh, 12in an 
a — | nee 
years. In these da 
of terrible crime the i 
out just fits : Make Se 
on every one you sell at $1.50 
$10.00 KIT F REE 
We give beautiful $10.00 working kit 
free. Send $1.00 today for sample and 
particulars — ot entane selling planand 


money ntee. 

NEW INVENTION | FACTORIES 
JN-16 GOVERNOR PLAC 

LONG ISLAND city NEw YORK 





You-and This New Machine 


) OF 0 ab al 


aie ) $500 aMonth 
w/ Operate aTire Repair Shop 


N preatcet. opportunity ro 
test n or men 
with small Papital We furnish 


ALL) ak Weta 
} weir athe athome. Start making 
— money at once. Write today for 
: Free Book of Opportunity. 
HAYWOO RE EQUIPMENT CO. 
13205. Oakley on Chicago, Ulinols 


32 Rolls Wall Paper $2.98 


BORDERS FREE. Sufficient fine quality, new style, snappy Wall 
Paper to cover two large rooms. Send room sizes and we will pick 
lots to fit. Satisfaction ofqoney back. Send name—pay postman 
on Goliveny J. HESS LL PAPER CO., Camden, N. J. 


~ @ CARD CASE 2325-7275 


rae with Masonic, C Come — . “Shri “4 
or DeMolay @émblem stamped in_gole 
Vit NAMB Sea ENTS EXTRA: REDDING & 
Four 201, 200 FIFTH AV NUE, NEW YORK ea 


AGENTS &:! FREE 22'S. 
Toilet articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profitable, 
ERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Be ceeton four 








Citizens of States 


By what descriptive substantive are 
the citizens of your state known? The 
names of most of the states afford a 
chance for a good descriptive noun, 
meaning the citizens collectively, but 
some of them do not. It is really an 
interesting game to classify the names 
by which the citizens of our states are 
known. Let us start with “ans” alpha- 
betically. They are: Arkansasans, Colo- 
radans, Idahoans, [!linoisans, Iowans, 
Kansans, Minnesotans, Montanans, Ne- 
braskans, Nevadans, New Mexicans, 
North Dakotans, Ohioans, Oklahomans, 
South Dakotans, Tennesseeans, Texans 
and Utabans. Among the “ians” are: 
Alabamians, Arizonians, Californians, 
Delawarians, (eans), Floridians, Geor- 
gians, Indianians, Kentuckians, Louis- 
ianians, Mississippians. Missourians, 
North Carolinians, Oregonians, Pennsyl- 
vanians, South Carolinians, Virginians, 
Washingtonians and West Virginians. 
In the “ers” class are: Marylanders, 
New Yorkers, Rhode Islanders and Ver- 
monters. The other eight states are 
more unmanageable in this respect. 


A Three-Minute Snake 


Old auto inner tubes are now gaining 
popularity, especially with the young- 
sters. Any old tube that has been ren- 
dered unfit for further use on the family 
bus because it has a large hole in it will 
do. Cut the tube in two at the hole, tie 
one end up tightly with a stout cord so 
that it will not leak and pour about a 
quart of chunks of unslacked lime in it. 
Then pour in about two quarts of warm 
water and quickly tie the other end so 
that it won’t leak. Then throw the 
whole thing out in an open space where 
it can perform without causing any 
damage. The “snake” will do nothing 
for a few minutes, but when the water 
begins to work on the lime it gradually 
swells and begins to uncoil and twist 
over the ground. As the action of the 
water upon the lime continues the rub- 
ber stretches until it sometimes be- 
comes 12 or 14 inches in diameter. 
Eventually it explodes with a loud noise. 
If you can prepare your rubber snake 
secretly, then rush out and announce to 
a group of people that they are to wit- 
ness an unusual spectacle the excite- 
ment will be greater. At any rate, such 
an “animal” will afford three minutes 
of intense excitement and fun. 


Postoffice 


Any number of players may take part 
in this game, which is also know as 
“general post.” All players but one 
take the name of a certain town or 
city. The nameless player is the post- 
master. He writes down the names of 
the various postoffices represented. All 
the players then form a circle with the 
postmaster in the center. When the 
postmaster calls out, “‘I am sending a 
letter from,” say, “Washington to San 
Francisco,” the two players having 
those names must quickly change seats- 
without the postmaster catching them 


or slipping into one of their chairs. 
The first player caught becomes the 
postmaster, and the old postmaster 
takes his name. Whenever the post- 
master cries out “general delivery” or 
“general post” all the players must ex- 
change seats. The player failing to 
secure a seat becomes the next post- 
master. 


Real Skeleton in a Closet 


Jeremy Bentham, famous English 
philosopher and jurist, died in 1832, 
yet his skeleton today presides over 
every board meeting at University col- 
lege, London. It was in accordance 
with Bentham’s own directions that at 
death his body was dissected in the 
presence of friends and the skeleton 
preserved for the purpose mentioned. 
The bones are covered with wax in a 
perfect likeness of the eccentric yet 
brilliant man. The figure even wears 











Inviting Jeremy to a Board Meeting 


Bentham’s old hat and other clothes. 
The right hand rests on Jeremy’s old 
cane. 

Bentham had ideas beyond his time. 
He rebelled at the study of law because 
he found that the system of that day 
permitted many abuses. He attacked 
Blackstone. He aired many doctrines 
which have since been accepted. 


The Mystery Umbrella 


An umbrella that will not be lifted is a 
real mystery. The effect is uncanny and 
thespectators immediately begin to won- 
der what strange power the performer 
has over the rain stopper. To make the 
trick more effective the performer bor- 
rows the umbrella and asks someone to 
assist him. Then he lays the extreme 
ferrule end of the umbrella across his 
open right hand palm. Placing the han- 
dle of the umbrella in the hands of his 
assistant he asks him to lift it from his 
open palm. Try as he may the assistant 
is unable to do so until the performer 
says he may. 

The secret of the trick is a little black 
thread, better known as the “magician’s 
best friend.” Before beginning the trick 
the performer makes a long loop with 
a piece of black thread. This loop must 
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be long enough so that when one ei js 
slipped over the performer’s vest or s,s. 
pender button it will go around the 
body, across the back and down )js 
right coat sleeve, the free end being jy 
long enough to slip over the little fin ce, 
of the right hand. He must be ab! 
move his right arm about, but the | 
must be short enough so that whe 
extends his right arm a short distonce 
the exposed end of the loop will di 
pear up his sleeve. 

With the loopof thread over his finer 
the performer faces the audience 
lets the assistant hand him the umbr-'||), 
Taking it with his left hand he gras)); jj 
in the middle and turns its ferrule ¢1 
toward his right. Then grasping | 
ferrule end with his right hand hv 
lows that end to slip into the loop » 
does so, being careful to cause the |) 
to rest close against the cloth of the um. 
brella. This done he asks the assis! :nt 
to take hold of the handle again. They 
by slipping his left hand from the center 
toward the ferrule end where the |00) 
is, he is able to remove his right hind 
and show that it is empty. But when he 
replaces his right hand he puts it under- 
neath the ferrule end and as he does sy 
lets the loop come through between his 
first and second fingers. Finally extend 
ing his right hand far enough to tizht- 
en the thread the performer makes » 
number of mystic passes over his open 
palm. Then he requests the assistan! to 
hold the umbrella firmly and attempt to 
to lift it off his open palm. But not 
until the performer lets the loop 
slide off the ferrule end and disappeur 
up his sleeve can the assistant lift it. 


Complete These Phrases 


Following is a list of 20 familiar 
phrases (comparisons) in every day use, 
with the last part of each missing. [1 
most cases the omission is only a sinsi 
word. The game is to fill in the missing 
words. See how many you know. 

. As fat as a — . As dead as a 

. As pretty as a — . As stiff as a 
As old as — . As light as a 
As proud as a — . As swift as an 
As cross as — . As bitter as 
As fine as a — . As dry as a - 
As sly as a — . As good as — 
. As blind as a — . As brave as a 

. As sweet as — . As neat as a 

. As white as a — . As deaf as a - 

After you have written down what 
you think are the last words, comp: 
your answers with the following lis! 
correct answers and rate yours 
accordingly. 
pig. . door-nail. 

. picture. 2. poker. 
. Methuselah. . feather. 
. peacock. 4, arrow. 
. two sticks. . gall. 
fiddle. . bone. 
fox. . gold. 
bat. . lion. 

. honey. . pin. 
sheet, . post. 


Rules for Safe Play 


These rules for children to follo 
for safe play were recently issued |) 
W. C. Batchelor, recreation superi' 
tendent of Pittsburgh, Pa. 1. Rememb: 
that a street is more dangerous than ' 
railroad. Stop before stepping off a") 
curb, look left, then right, and wai! 
until the street is clear 100 feet each 
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way. Never cross behind a street ca". 
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9, Get your fun somewhere else than 
in the street. Remember you can’t have 
much fun on crutches. 3. The streets 
are for traffic; walk, roller skate and 
sun your scooters on the sidewalks. 
4, Do your coasting in safe places. Use 
a street only when it is not being used 
for traffic. 5. A ride in the street car 
only costs a car check. A ride on the 
pack of a car may cost a leg or your 
life. 6. Remember the hours after 
school are the most dangerous and the 
poy or girl under seven years is in 
ibe greatest danger. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 84. <A professional floor cover- 
ing layer took a 13 by 13 foot square 
piece Of linoleum to its destination and 
was told by the customer that he would 
have to cover two perfectly square 
floors, Whose combined areas were ex- 
actly equal to the big square piece. The 
layer did the job by cutting the lino- 
leum into only four pieces, which he 
re-arranged to produce the two re- 
quired squares, yet preserving the pat- 
tern. What was the size of the other 
two rooms? Ans. to No. 83.—119 geese. 


SIMON SHORT’S SON SAMUEL 


Shrewd Simon Short sewed shoes. Seven- 
teen summers, speeding storms, spreading 
sunshine successively saw Simon’s small, 
shabby shop still standing staunch, saw 
Simon’s selfsame squeaking sign still swing- 
ing, silently specifying; “Simon Short, 
Smithfield’s sole surviving shoemaker. 
Shoes sewed, soled superfinely.” 

Simon’s spry, sedulous spouse, Sally 
Short, sewed skirts, stitched sheets, stuffed 
sofas. Simon’s six stout, sturdy sons— 
Seth, Samuel, Stephen, Saul, Silas, Shad- 
rach—sold sundries. Sober Seth sold sugar, 
starch, spices; simple Sam sold _ saddles, 
stirrups, screws; sagacious Stephen sold 
silks, satins, shawls; skeptical Saul sold sil- 
ver salvers; selfish Shadrach sold salves, 
shoestrings, soap, saws, skates; slack Silas 
sold Sally Short’s stuffed sofas. 

Some seven summers since, Simon’s sec- 
ond son Samuel saw Sophia Sophronia 
Spriggs somewhere. Sweet, sensible, smart 
Sophia Sophronia Spriggs. Sam soon show- 
ed strange symptoms. Sam seldom stayed 
storing, selling saddles. Sam sighed sor- 
rowfully, sought Sophia Sophronia’s so- 
ciety, sang several serenades slyly. Simon 
stormed, scolded sev erely, said Sam seemed 
so silly singing such shameful, senseless 
songs. “Strange Sam should slight such 
splendid sales! Strutting spendthrift! 
Shatter-brained simpleton! 

“Softly, softly, sire,” said Sally. “Sam’s 
smitten; Sam’s spied some . sweetheart.” 
“Sentimental schoolboy,” snarled Simon. 
“Smitten? Stop such stuff!” Simon sent 
Sally’s snuff-box spinning, smashed Sally’s 
spectacles scattering several spools. “Sneak- 
ing scoundrel! Sam/’s shocking silliness 
shall surcease!” Scowling Simon stopped 
speaking, starting swiftly shopward. Sally 
sighed sadly. Summoning Sam she spoke 
sweet sympathy. “Sam” she said, “sire 
seems singularly snappy; so, sonny, stop 
Strolling streets, stop spending specie su- 
perfluously, stop te so, stop singing 
Serenades, stop short! Sell saddles sensi- 
bly, see Sophia Sophronia Spriggs soon; 
she’s sprightly, she’s stable, so solicit, sue, 
secure Sophia speedily, Sam.” 

“So soon? so soon?” said Sam, standing 
Stock still. 

“So soon surely,” said Sally smilingly ; 
“specially since sire shows such spirits.” 

So Sam, somewhat scared, sauntered slow- 
ly, shaking stupendously. Sam soliloquizes ; 
Sophia Sophronia Spriggs, Spriggs—Short— 
Sophia Sophronia Short—Samuel Short’s 
spouse—sounds splendid! Suppose _ she 
should say—she shan’t—she shan’t. Soon 
Sam spied Sophia starching shirts, singing 
softly. Seeing Sam she stopped starching, 
saluting Sam smilingly. Sam stammered 
shockingly. “Spl-spl-splendid summer sea- 
Son, Sophia.” “Somewhat sultry,” suggest- 
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ed Sophia. “Sar-sartin, Sophia,” said Sam. 
(Silence seventeen seconds.) “Still selling 
saddles, Sam?” “Sar-sartin,” said Sam, 
starting suddenly. “Season’s somewhat 
sudorific,” said Sam stealthily staunching 
streaming sweat, shaking sensibly. 

“Sartin,” said Sophia, smiling signifi- 
cantly. “Sip some sweet sherbert, Sam.” 
(Silence sixty seconds.) “Sire shot sixty 
shelldrakes Saturflay.” “Sixty? sho!” said 
Sam. (Silence seventy-seven seconds.) “See 
sister Susan’s sunflowers,” said Sophia, 
silencing such stiff silence. Sophia’s spright- 
ly sauciness stimulated Sam strangely; so 
Sam suddenly spoke sentimentally ; So- 
phia, Susan’s sunflowers seem saying ‘Sam- 
uel Short, Sophia Sophronia Spriggs, stroll 
serenely, ‘seek some sequestered spot, some 
sylvan ‘shade. Sparkling springs shall sing 
soul stirring strains; sweet songsters shall 
silence secret sighings; super-angelic sylphs 
shall ” Sophia snickered, so Sam stop- 
ped. “Sophia,” said Sam solemnly, ‘ “Sam,” 
said Sophia. “Sophia, stop smiling. Sam 
Short’s sincere. Sam’s seeking some sweet 
spouse.” Sophia stood silent. “Speak, So- 
phia, speak! such suspense speculates sor- 
row. 

“Seek sire, Sam, seek sire.” 

So Sam sought ’Sire Spriggs, sire Spriggs 
said “sartin.” —Ida Bennett. 








WINDSHIELD STICKERS 


Of human pests whom most I hate 
And I’m no chronic kicker, 

The worst encountered up to date, 
Slaps on the “windshield sticker.” 


I leave my newly-polished bus 
Some quiet curb beside, 

And find a sticker reading thus: 
“Hey, Brother, Have a Ride!” 


I scrape it off, while saying things 
The editor won’t mention; 

Next day another sticker brings: 
“Official Car. Convention!” 


In “Eat a Peanut Week” I find 

My windshield well placarded; 
Also, the little glass behind 

Has not been disregarded. 


If e’er I catch the measly pup 
Who thus adorns-my car 
His florist will start making up 
Another “Gates Ajar.” 
—Independent News (Greenville, Mich.). 





CIRCLING GLOBE ON “LANDSKIFF” 


William Fauer, youthful adventurer of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, recently 
arrived in Washington on his man-propel- 
led “landskiff.” This strange vehicle is pro- 
pelled by the feet and arms much in the 
However, it 
is capable of making from 50 to 100 miles a 
day over good roads, depending, of course 
This is 
Fauer’s second globe-circling trip as corre- 
spondent for a groupof German newspapers 
to gather material from his experiences and 


manner of a rowing machine. 


upon the endurance of the skipper. 


impressions in many lands. 





DIPLOMACY DEFINED 


Probably the most complete definition of 
diplomacy was given by a little boy in Eng- 
“It’s the thing that gets you into 
“when a boy bigger than 
you has told something that isn’t so and 
you tell him so without using it.”—Lees- 


lish class. 


trouble,” he said, 


burg Commercial. 
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NO MORE PAIN 


Amazing relief for you. Stops burning, ach- 
ing, tender, swollen, calloused, tort feet. 
Foot trouble mastered in marvelous ‘0- 
IDE. Wearshoesyoulike. One Solana 
of CAL-O-CIDE and corns and callouses 
e like magic. At ome or send 350, 
0CO., Dept. Dayton, Ohi 


Cal‘o-cide FOOT REMEDY 
How to Heal Leg Sores . 


If you suffer from Leg Sores or Varicose Ul- 
cers, I will send you absolutely FREE a copy of 
my Tamous book that tells how to be rid of 
these troubles for all time by using my com- 
plete home treatment. It is different from any- 
thing you ever heard of, and the result of over 
35 years specializing. Simply send your name 
and address to Dr. H. J. WHITTIER, Suite 36, 
Westport Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and $2 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects? 

I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
myinstructions, pictures, price list. Send 9 cts. 
(Not Stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus be- 
fore sending butterflies. . Sinclair,dealer in 
Insects, Dept. 76. Box 1424. San Diego, Calif. 


FACTORY-TO-RIDER usdeus 




















Catch Fish! 


With our traps. I Sy why. i126 
Write for our FREE Trap ae FREE Fish Bait Offers. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept.11, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Book, “Underground Treasures, How 


and Where to Find Them 9? Valuable information. 
2 Is. es, etc, 
Write MODEL CO. Dent. 74. Como Bidg.. CHICAGO. ILL. 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks) in 
all utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. 


DON’T SELL for Others Eme'*y,ceents voursett 


Toilet Articles, Household Specialties, etc. 500% profit. We furnish 
everything and show you how. Valuable booklet free. Write at once. 


Labs., 198GW Broad, Richmond, Va. 


KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offer; your next kodak film developed Sc— prints 2c 
each. MOSER & SON, 2016 St. James Ave.. CINCINNATI 


OUR NEW HOUSEHOLD DEVICE 
AG EN washes and ‘dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Com- 
plete outfit costs less than brooms. OVER HALF tg 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS. 140 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 


























GET GOV'T JOBS 


Railway Postal Clerks, City Mail Carriers, Rural Carriers, City 
Postal Clerks, Clerks at Washington, D.C., Prohibition Agents. <f 


$1140 to $3000 a Year for Vacations with pay. 


MEN—-WOMEN 18 OR OVER 


Send coupon immediateiy for full list of posi- 
tions now obtainable. Don’t delay. 








Franklin Institute, Dept. M175, Rochester, N. ¥. 
& Gentlemen: Rush to me entirely without charge 
¢ list of U. 8. Government . AY. positions obtain- 

able. Advise me also regarding the salaries, hours, 
work, vacation and tell me how I can get one of 


Pu these jobs. 
Se Ans Sete ns aka ad bnagdeedeancatidedsu cpunae Chuan ‘ 
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a Latest Fashions 


The Pathfinder fashion editor will illustrate, 
from time to time, the latest creations of the 
leading New York designers. 
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Showers for the Bride-to-Be 


There is almost an unlimited number 
of showers a bride-to-be’s friends and 


relatives may have for her. First let 
us consider the glass and jar shower. 
Every girl who expects to start house- 
keeping immediately after her wedding 
trip is sure to welcome a glass and jar 
shower. Each guest at such a shower 
should take a jar of preserves, jelly, 
pickles or marmalade. This type of 
shower is not expensive to anyone, es- 
pecially if the fruit has been canned at 
home. 

A china shower is sure to be wel- 
comed by the bride-to-be. Each guest 
attending the party should take a piece 
of china. Almost anything such as a 
cup and saucer, a plate, a vase or a set 
of salt and pepper shakers is appro- 
priate. If all the invited guests can get 
together sometime before the date of 
the party they may agree to club to- 
gether and buy a tea set or something 
instead of making their gifts of separate 
pieces of china. 


In this age of short skirts and silk 
stockings nothing pleases a bride-to-be 
more than a silk stocking shower. No 
girl, especially a bride, ever owns too 
many silk stockings. An apron shower 
is also very good. All new brides like 
to have pretty aprons. Each person 
invited, which should include none but 
the nearest friends of the bride-to-be, 
should be instructed to bring along ma- 
terial for an apron, together with her 
sewing basket. Then the afternoon 
or evening is taken up in talking and 
making the aprons. Of course the host- 
ess should find out something of the 
bride’s taste in aprons beforehand and 
instruct the other guests. 


Linen showers are as old-fashioned 
as the hills but they are still popular 
with brides-to-be. Each guest is asked 
to bring a piece of linen, preferably 
embroidered with the bride’s initials 
or monogram. Anything from sheets to 
wash cloths, and the like, are appro- 
priate. A kitchen shower is one of 
great importance. All brides-to-be 
especially welcome kitchen -showers, 
that is, if they are to keep house. Any- 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5827—Black satin is combined with white erepe in this 
latest design for every re. Very becoming to either 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52 or 54 — bust measure. 
A’42 inch bust will require 35% yards of 40 inch ma- 
terial together with % yard of contrasting material for 
facing on vestee and collar if made as illustrated in 
the large view. 


5849—This dainty style for ——_ or play time - 
designed for little girls of 2, 4, and 8 years. A 6 yea 
design will require 2% yards o 36 inch material 
gether with % yard of contrasting material 16 inches 
wide for facing on collar. 


5837—A popular creation for Fen days, wer a 
for the junior miss of 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. A 
year design will require 2% B. & of 32 imch ‘aaiedad 
together with % yard of contrasting material for facing 
on neck trimming. 

4619—A neat and comfortable play suit BY little tots 
from 2 to 5 years. A 4 year design requires 1% yards for 
the overalls, end 1% yaad for the % "4 all 36 inch 
material. 

5834—A simple, yet attractive hotise frock, designed for 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 
88 inch design will require *% yards of 36 inch 
material together with % yard~ of es material 
for facing on collar, overlap, belt and pookete if made 
with short sleeves. Tf made with long sleeves 3% yards 
will be required. 

5334—A dainty undergarment, designed for small (34-36) 


medium, (38-40), la (42-44), extra large (46-48) bust 
measure. A medium requires 2 yards of 36 inch 
material. 

5843—A simple cemteetalio dress for mother’s girl. 
Designed for ff 10 years. 8 design 
requires 2% ya of 32. inch material r with %& 
yard of to face neck 


‘ial 32. inches 
ted. 
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thing used in a kitchen, any of tho no», 
essary odds and ends commonly oye,. 
looked in the furnishing of a ho 
appropriate. 

The flower shower is one of th: 
ancient of marriage customs. It . 
ally given the day before the wei\iing 
and each guest takes a bouquet |! bp, 
own choosing to the bride-to-!). , 
handkerchief and sachet shower |, ;| 
welcomed by most girls. The suey 
may take handkerchiefs or tiny s\\k 
linen packets of sachet powder. Tie ¢e. 
tail arrangements of the shower pari 
are usually left to the hostess.  (::me 
and refreshments should always 
cluded. 

Other appropriate showers are: })ook 
showers, paper showers, miscellaneous 
showers, basket showers, brush s)ovw. 
ers and Christmas storms. [In c:se of 
a book shower some one who knows 
the literary tastes of the bride-\o-be 
should find out what volumes she |:cks 
and inform the invited guests. A)pro- 
priate gifts for paper showers include 
packs of playing cards, boxes 0! s\)- 
tionery, paper doilies, telephone pac, 
waxed paper,notebooks, paper cups and 
plates, and other useful articles mace 
of paper. For the basket shower ; 
clothes basket, a market basket, a sew. 
ing basket, a waste basket, a hanging 
basket, a stocking basket etc. is appro- 
priate. The list of gifts for the brush 
shower include hair brushes, nui! 
brushes, tooth brushes, shoe brushes, 
clothes brushes, whisk brooms, svrib- 
bing brushes etc. Any useful article 
may be given at a miscellaneous shower, 
The Christmas storm is for the Clirist- 
mas bride only. There are no special 
gifts for this shower. However, the) 
should all be selected because of ‘heir 
appropriateness to the season. 


WOMEN’S FEET LARGER 


Statistics show that women’s fee! are 
getting larger. The average size o/ the 
foot of the American woman for <e)- 
erations has been 4B. But figures pub- 
lished by the Woman’s Home Compai- 
ion tell us that the modern girl has ou!- 
grown this standard, and today the 
average size is nearly half an inch 
longer and a full size wider than thul 
of a decade ago. The principal reasons 
offered for the increasing size o! (he 
feminine foot are athletics, dancing. ani 
walking on pavements. 


PLAID COTTONS REAPPEAR 


After an absence of several seasons 
plaids are again among the ging)! 
now popular. Many cotton manulat- 
turers are turning out the old-fashioue! 
patterns of Scotch and Tartan ori¢!! 
These patterns are now the most pop 
lar ginghams because of their bri ght 
but dignified color combinations. Such 
colors do not show soil easily and are 
useful for street and house wear * 
well as for children’s clothes. Thiet 


1OSt 








is such a variety of patterns that gir) 
and women may choose almost any 0° 
which has becoming colors. The sm:l!- 
er patterns should be chosen for < 
little folks. As Dame Fashion say> 
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plaid dress should be set off with a 
plain color matching the dominant 
color in the fabric, or with white, as 
in colar and cuffs or vest, or with 
plack binding or a black belt and tie. 

This season’s plaids are made like 
the standard” ginghams. The yarn is 
dyed before it is‘ woven or the raw 
cotton is dyed before it is spun. This 
is said to be one of the best ways of 
insuring fast colors. According to the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture the plain 
weave used is one of the most durable. 
Some unusual designs have appeared 
among the ginghams this year. There 
are broken checks, cross-stitches, spots 
or figures with embroiderylike effects 
etc. Many of these are beautiful and 
serviceable, and they will wear well, 
especially if the unbound yarns are not 
too long and the spots and figures are 
well woven into the body of the fabric. 
Soft-toned backgrounds make_ these 
ginghams artistic and becoming to al- 
most anyone, 


THIRD WOMEN’S WORLD’S FAIR 


The third annual Women’s World’s 
Fair was recently held at Chicago. A 
number of the states named their most 
famous women to attend. Many of 
the women have attained distinction in 
various vocational fields. In the booth 
devoted to women inventors was seen 
a contradiction to the boast of males 
that all labor-saving devices for women 
are inventions of men. Many inven- 
tions, ranging from new-fangled gar- 
ters to pastry decorators, were on ex- 

id 














When our office boy saw this smart gyna- 
sium costume of the vintage of 1850 he 
perpetrated the following atrocity: 

One, two, three, four! 

How grandma dumb-belled in days of yore. 
Five, six, seven, eight! 

Wouldn’t this outfit seal Miss Lenglen’s fate? 








hibition. Among the other inventions 
were: a device to guard against runs 
in cobwebby stockings, a guard for 
earrings, a water pitcher with a sep- 
arate ice compartment designed to save 
ice (invented by a negro woman), a 
buffer, file, emery board a manicure 
Stick, and small enough to’fit in a petit 
point bag. A number of women in- 
ventors have entered the kitchen, nur- 
sery and even the auto fields. 


KITCHEN COSMETICS 


Almost every woman tries to make 
herself as attractive as possible; this is 
not necessarily vanity, but in many 
cases humility. It is not necessary to 
patronize expensive beauty shops to 
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get beauty aids, and the woman who 
has not much money to spend on creams 
and lotions will look about her own 
kitchen and find there a number of safe 
and efficient beauty helps. 

Corn meal is a most excellent cleanser 
and softener of the skin, particularly 
for the hands and the neck which may 
have got darkened from a dyed fur 
neckpiece. Used either with or with- 
out soap, the wet meal is just rough 
enough to clean the skin without hurt- 
ing it. Use warm water first, then rinse 
with cold water. Olive oil or mutton 
tallow is good for chapped hands and 
will help prevent chapping. 

The kitchen offers several good sub- 
stitutes when the tooth paste gives out. 
Salt, baking soda, and lemon juice are 
all good as dentifrices. The humble 
lemon also is an excellent skin bleach, 
freckle lotion, and remover of fruit and 
vegetable stains from the fingers. Many 
women keep half a lemon handy at 
the sink or on the wash stand at all 
times, to remove vegetable stains from 
their fingers. Lemon juice in the third 
or final rinse water is also a beauty 
parlor touch which can easily and 
cheaply be had in the home shampoo. 
It leaves the hair clean and glossy, ef- 
fectively cutting that slight film which 
soap sometimes leaves on oily hair. If 
the finger nails are brittle and break 
sasily, rub in a little salad oil after 
the hands are washed for the last time 
at night; this will toughen the nail as 
well as give it a gloss. 





THE GOSSIP 

Last night my lover lingered and whispered 
in my ear 

The sweetest, sweetest secret with none but 
me to hear; 

But do you know this morning down by the 
the apple tree 

I heard the robin’s gossip and it was all of 
me. 


I ran down to the brooklet to bathe my 
blushing brow 

And do you know that streamlet had heard 
it too somehow. 

I heard her gurgling laughter and then I 
ran away 

Down to my dear old garden where all the 
flowers stay. 


But when he saw me coming, a lily bent his 
head 

And whispered to the roses and I know 
what he said, 

For they all shook their petals and nodded 
to and fro 

As if to say they’d heard it and surely it 
was so. 


Oh dear, Oh dear, Oh dearie, what can a 
maiden do 

Where may she take her lover whene’er he 
comes to woo? 

I think I know this tattler aand I’]l tell my 
lover bold * 

Last night the wind played in my hair,—I 
am sure *twas he who told. 

—Audley Baker. 


THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


They talk about a woman’s sphere 

As though it had a limit. 
There’s not a place on earth or heaven, 
There’s not a task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whispered yes or no, 
There’s not a life, or death, or birth, 
That has a feather’s weight of worth, 

Without a woman in it. 

—Travelers Magazine, 





Free to Asthma and 
Hay Fever Sufferers 


Free Trial of Method That Anyone 
Can Use Without Discomfort 
or Loss of Time 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma or Hay Fever; if you choke as if each 
gasp for breath was the very last, don’t fail to 
send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a 
free trial of a remarkable method. No matter 
where you live or whether you have any faith 
in any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime 
and tried what you thought was the best skill 
known to cope with the most terrible attacks 
of Asthma, if you are discouraged beyond hope, 
send for this free trial. 





FREE TRIAL COUPON 
FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., 
1646-E Frontier Bldg., 462 Niagara St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send free trial of your method to: 
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Stomach Sufferers 
$1.00 Treatment FREE 


Ninety-three peréent of human ailments originate 
in the stomach. To neglect your stomach trouble 
is to court danger. Dr. Marcella’s Stomach Treat- 
ment overcomes indigestion, dyspepsia, belching, 

ain, headaches, heartburn, bloating, bad-tastin 

reath, gas, loss of appetite, gnawing empty fee 
fing, lump in thestomach and other stomach symp- 
toms. Reports showchronic and acute cases respond 
readily to this treatment. Send at once for free 
$1.00 supply. Address: Dr. Marcella Company, 
1104 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





COOL, SEATS! 
F'or the Summer 
NEW, distinctive, clean, sanitary, cool and comfortable seat cov- 
ers, made of genuine RICE FABRIC, doubly bound and sewed 
in beautiful Art-Leather. Enjoy the Comfort of Summer Driving. 
FULL SET —Tailored to Fit Your Car $202 
(Send Model-Make-Year) 

DRIVERS SPECIAL (Fits any single seat) $1.50 
Also by mail or exp. Large size Air-spring Wedge Shape, Leather 
Cushions $4.00, nd M. O. or Exp. Order Today. 

THOMPSON & THOMPSON, 4550 N. Racine Ave., CHICAGO 


RUPTURED 


Be rid of leg straps and gouging pada. 
Try the EASYHOLD Method 30 daya, 


No Money Down; No C.O.D. 


If satisfied after 30 days send small price—if 
not, return and owe nothing. 120,000 kept after 
trial. Write for Free Booklet and Order Blank. 


EASYHOLD CO.,2900 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


ARTIFICIAL EYES 


TRUE TO LIFE 
You can now get absolute comfort and 
perfectly matched artificial human 
eyes direct from the compiete stock of 
America’s oldest manufacturer. Est. 

















e. from Migeourl. Hatched in our $100,000 
a that += Serinten: 
iW, Lecnonns. s7-8 100, | 
a Ae 
Surre Bros. Hatcuerizs Box 200 


VARICOSE VEINS 


Spread Viscose over your leg, except over the sore. 
Positively heals Leg Sores. Stops Painful Vari- 
cose Veins, reduces swollen legs by increasing 
circulation, Send for a Book. P. A. Viscose Ce., 
803 So. Lake St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


LINDBERGH’S LIFE STORY | 


Flight across Atlantic, European receptions, most | nteresting 
book ever written. 300 pages, many illustrations. Sells for $1.50. 
Everyone buys. Biggest commissions. Credit given. Send 
for agent's outfit. MAKE $25.00 A DAY PROFIT. 
MARQUETTE CO.: 2325-D Wolfram Street, Chi 
































BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES ANS s5° DAILY 
Chicago 
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SHOW BOAT 
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By Edna Ferber 
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SYNOPSIS 


Kim, a baby girl, is born to Magnolia Ravenal 
(nicknamed Maggie and Nola) on board the 
Cotton Blossom Floating Palace, a show boat 
playing the Mississippi river. Magnolia’s moth- 
er, Parthenia Ann Hawks (Parthy, for short), 
wife of Andy Hawks, captain and owner of the 
boat, is taking care of her. Parthy has a rep- 
utation for minding other people’s business. 
Gaylord Ravenal is Magnolia’s husband, whom 
she adores. Other members of the show boat 
company are Elly Chipley (Leonore La Verne) 
and Julie Dozier, actress; Doc, who goes ahead 
of the show advertising, booking etc.; Queenie 
and Jo, cook and kitchen helper. 

When Magnolia leaves school in Thebes every 
early apring she keeps up her studies on the 
boat. She also takes piano lessons from George, 
the calliope performer. Schultzy, Elly’s hus- 
band, is director of show boat company, Other 
actors are: Steve, Julie’s husband, Mr. and Mrs. 
Means, Frank and Ralph. Windy (so named 
because he almost never talks) is the pilot. 
Elly deserts Schultzy to try to become a great 
actress in the cities and Magnolia, now a young 
Woman, becomes an actress on the show boat. 
Schuitzy leaves show boat company and Gay- 
lord Ravenal becomes a member of the troupe. 





Certainly he had never meant to remain a 
member of this motley troupe, drifting up 
and down the rivers. He had not, for that 
matter, meant to fall in love with Magnolia, 
much less marry her. Propinquity and op- 
position, either of which usually is sufficient 
to fan the flame, together caused the final 
conflagration, For weeks after he came on 
board, he literally never spoke to Magnolia 
alone. Parthy attended to that. He saw 
her not only daily but almost hourly. He 
considered himself lucky to be deft enough 
to say, “Lovely day, isn’t it, Miss Magn x 
before Mrs. Hawks swept her offspring out 
of earshot. Parthy was wise enough to see 
that this handsome, graceful, insidious 
young stranger would appear desirable and 





romantic in the eyes of women a hundred» /// 


fold more sophisticated than the childlike 
and unawakened Magnolia. She took refuge 
in the knowledge that this dangerous male 
was the most impermanent of additions to 
the Cotton Blossom troupe. His connection 
with them would end on Schultzy’s return. 

Gaylord Ravenal was, in the meantime, a 
vastly amused and prodigiously busy young 
man. To learn the juvenile leads in the 
plays that made up the Cotton Blossom 
troupe’s repertoire was no light matter. 
Not only must he memorize lines, business, 
and cues of the regular bills—Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, East Lynne, Tempest and Sunshine, 
Lady Audley’s Secret, The Parson’s Bride, 
The Gambler, and others—but he must be 
ready to go on in the concert afterpiece, 
whatever it might be—sometimes A Dollar 
for a Kiss, sometimes Red Hot Coffee. The 
company rehearsed day and night; during 
the 44 they rehearsed that night’s play; 
after the performance they rehearsed next 
night’s bill. With some astonishment the 
Cotton Blossom troupe realized, at the end 
of two weeks, that Gaylord Ravenal was 
acting as director. It had come about natu- 
rally and inevitably. Ravenal had a definite 
theater sense—a feeling for tempo, rhythm, 
line, grouping, inflection, characterization— 
any, or all, of these. The atmosphere had 
freshness for him; he was interested; he 
wished to impress Andy and Parthy and 
Magnolia; he considered the whole business 
a gay adventure; and an amusing interlude. 
For a month they played the bayous and 
plantations of Louisiana, leaving behind 
them a whole countryside whose planters, 
villagers, negroes had been startled out of 
their Southern lethargy. These had known 
show boats and show-boat performances all 
their lives. They had been visited by this 
or that raffish, dingy, slap-dash, or decent 
and painstaking troupe. The Cotton Blos- 
som company had the reputation for being 
the last-named variety, and always were 
patronized accordingly. The plays seldom 
varied. The performance was, usually, less 
than mediocre. They were, then, quite un- 
Oy Shige for the entertainment given them 

y the two handsome, passignate, and dra- 
matic young people who now were cast as 
Ingenue and juvenile lead of the Cotton 
Blossom Floating Palace Theater company. 
Here was Gaylord Ravenal, fresh, young, 


personable, aristocratic, romantic of aspect. 
Here was Magnolia, slim, girlish, ardent, 
electric, lovely. Their make-believe adven- 
turesas they lived them on thestage became 
real; their dangers and misfortunes set the 
natives to trembling; their love-making was 
a fragrant and exquisite thing. News of 
this troupe seeped through from plantation 
to plantation, from bayou to bayou, from 
settlement to settlement, in some mysteri- 
ous underground way. The Cotton Blos- 
som did a record-breaking business in a 
region that had never been markedly profit- 
able. Andy was jubilant, Parthy apprehen- 
sive, Magnolia starry-eyed, tremulous, glow- 
ing. Her lips seemed to take on a riper 
curve. Her skin was, somehow, softly ra- 
diant as though lighted by an inner glow, 
as Julie’s amber coloring, in the years gone 
by, had seemed to deepen into golden bril- 
liance. Her eyes were enormous, luminous. 
The gangling, hobbledehoy, sallow girl of 17 
was a woman of 18, lovely, and in love. 
Back again in New Orleans there was a 
letter from Schultzy, a pathetic scrawl; illit- 
erate; loyal. Elly was out of the hospital, 
but weak and helpless. He had a job, tempo- 
rarily, whose nature he did not indicate. He 
had met a man who ran a rag-front carnival 











The Filipinos also have their jazz. This 

huge guitar, heralded as the larget instru- 

ment of its kind in the world, came from 

Manila. It is about six times the size of an 
ordinary guitar. 








company. He could use them for one at- 
traction called The Old Plantation; or, The 
South Before the War. They were booked 
through the Middle West. In a few weeks, if 
Elly was stronger .. . He said nothing 
about money. He said nothing of their pos- 
sible return to the Cotton Blossom. That, 
Andy knew, was because of Elly. Unknown 
to Parthy, he sent Schultzy $200. Schultzy 
never returned to the rivers. It was, after 
all, oddly enough, Elly who, many many 
years later, completed the circle which 
brought her again to the show boat. 

Together, Andy, Parthy and Doc went 
into consultation. They must keep Ravenal. 
But Ravenal obviously was not of the stuff 
of show-boat actors. He had made it plain, 
when first he came aboard, that he was the 
most impermanent of troupers; that his 
connection with the Cotton Blossom would 
continue, at the latest, only until Schultzy’s 
return. He meant to leave them, not at 
New Orleans, as they had at first feared, but 
at Natchez, on the up trip. 

“Don’t tell him Schultzy ain’t- coming 
back,” Doc offered, brilliantly. 

“Have to know it some time,” was Andy’s 
obvious reply. 

“Person’d think,” said Parthy, “he was 
the only juvenile lead left in the world. 
Matter of fact, I can’t see where he’s such 
great shakes of an actor. Rolls those eyes 
of his a good deal, and talks deep-voiced, 
but he’s got hands white’s a woman’s and 
fusses with his nails. I'll wager if you ask 
around in New Orleans you'll find some- 
thing queer, for all he talks so high about 
being a Ravenal of Tennessee and his folks 
governors in the old days, and slabs about 
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’em in the church, and what not. Shi/), 


that’s what he is. Mark my words.” 

“Best juvenile lead ever played the ri 
And I never heard that having clean { 
nails hurt an actor any.” 

“Oh, it isn’t just clean finger nails,” s 
ped Parthy. “It’s everything.” 

“Wouldn’t hold that against him, eit! 
roared Doc. The two men then infuris(od 
humorless Mrs. Hawks by indulging 4 
great deal of guffawing and knee-slapp i); 

“That’s right, Hawks. Laugh at your wy 
wife. And you, too, Doc,” 

“You ain’t my wife,” retorted Doc, with 
the privilege of 60-odd. And roared ay.in 

The gossamer thread that leashed 
thy’s temper dissolved now. “I can’t bear 
the sight of him. Palavering and soft-s 
ing. Thinks he can get around a woman iny 
age. Well, ’m worth a dozen of him vy 
it comes to smart.” She leaned closer (» 
Andy, her face actually drawn with fear jn 
a sort of jealously. “He looks at Magn 
I tell you.” . 

“A fool if he didn’t.” 

“Andy Hawks, you ‘mean to tell me 5 
sit there and see your own daughter n 
ried to worthless tramp of a wharf rat, or 
worse, that hadn’t a shirt to his back when 
you picked him up!” 

“Oh, can’t a man look at a girl without 
having to marry her!” 

“All right. Keep him with the show 
Who warned you about that yellow-skinned 
Julie! And what happened! If sherit!, is 
what you want, ll wager you could :et 
them fast enough if you spoke his name 
in certain parts of this country. Wait iil! 
we get back to New Orleans. I intend to do 
some asking around, and so does Frank.” 

“What’s Frank got to do with it?” But at 
this final exhibition of male obtuseness 
Parthy flounced out of the conference. 

On their return from the bayous the ( 
ton Blossom lay idle a day at the New (Or 
leans landing. Early on the morning of 
their arrival Gaylord Ravenal went ashore 
On his stepping off the gangplank he sp 
briefly to that same gimlet-eyed gentlem. 
who was still loitering on the wharf. 
the observer, the greeting between then 
seemed amiable enough. “Back again, Gay! 
he of the keen gaze had exclaimed. “Seem 
_ you can’t keep away from the scene »! 
the——” 

“Oh, go to thunder,” said Ravenal. 

He returned to the Cotton Blossom 
three o’clock. At his appearance the idler 
who had accosted him (and who was stil! 
mysteriously lolling at the waterside) shu! 
his eyes and then opened them quickly 
though to dispel a vision. “Good Lori, 
Ravenal! Robbed a bank?” 

From the tip of his shining shoes to | 
top of his pale gray hat, Ravenal was s 
torial perfection, nothing less. The boots 
were hand-made, slim, aristocratic. The 
cloth of hisclothes was patently out of Ens- 
land, and tailored for no casual purcha 
but for Ravenal’s figure alone. The trousers 
tapered elegantly to the instep. The collar 
was molded expertly so that it hugged the 
neck, The linen was of the finest and 
whitest, and cunning needlecraft had gone 
into the embroidering of the austere mon»- 
gram that almost escaped showing in 
corner of the handkerchief that peepei 
above his left breast pocket. The malaccs 
stick seemed to take on a new luster ani 


mr 


richnéss now that it found itself once more 


in fitting company. With the earnings 
his first two weeks on the Cotton Bloss 
enclosed as evidence of good faith, and {fu 
ture payment assured, Gaylord Ravenal fh.‘ 
sent by mail from the Louisiana bayous 
Plumbridge, the only English tailor in New 
Orleans, the order which had resulted in ! 
present splendor. 

He now paused a moment to relieve hi 
self of that which had long annoyed him 
the beady-eyed one. “Listen to me, | 
Foot. The Cotton Blossom dropped anch 
seven o’clock this morning at the New © 
leans dock. I came ashore at nine. It 
now three. I am free to stay on shore 
not, as I like, until nine tomorrow morn! 
Until then, if I hear any more of your offe" 
sive conversation, I shall have to pun! 
you.” 

Flat Foot, thus objurgated, stared at lia 
enal with an expression in which amaz 
ment and admiration fought for supremac) 


Good Lord, RaVenal, with any luck at «°. 


‘ 
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that gall of yours ought to get you a mil- 
lion some day.” . 

“| wouldn’t be bothered with any sum so 
yaigar.”. From an inside pocket he drew a 
perfecto, long, dark, sappy. “Have a 
«moke.”. He drew out another. “And give 
this to Vallon when you go back to report. 
Tell him I wanted him to know the flavor of 
a decent cigar for once in his life.” 

As he crossed the gangplank he encoun- 
tered Mrs. Hawks and Frank, the lumbering 
heavy, evidently shore-bound together. He 
stepped aside with a courtliness that the 
Ravenals of Tennessee could not have ex- 
celled in the days of swords, satins, and 
periwigs. 

Mrs. Hawks was, after all, a woman; and 
no woman could look unmoved upon the 
figureofcool elegance that now stood before 
her. “Sakes alive!” she said, inadequately. 
Frank, whose costumes, ashore or afloat, al- 
ways were negligee to the point of causing 
the beholder some actual nervousness, at- 
tempted to sneer without the aid of makeup 
and made a failure of it. 

Ravenal now addressed Mrs. Hawks. “You 
are not staying long ashore, I hope?” 

“And why not?” inquired Mrs. Hawks, 
with her usual delicacy. 


“| had hoped that perhaps you and Capt.’ 


Hawks and Miss Magnolia might do me the 
honor of dining with me ashore and going 
to the theater afterward. I know a little 
restaurant where 6 

“Likely,” retorted Parthy by way of po- 
lite refusal; and moved majestically down 
the gangplank, followed by the gratified 
heavy. 

Ravenal continued thoughtfully on his 
way. Capt. Andy was in the box office just 
off the little forward deck that served as an 
entrance to the show boat. With him was 
Magnolia—Magnolia minus her mother’s 
protecting wings. After all, even Parthy 
had not the power to be in more than one 
place at a time. At this moment she was 
deep be conversation with Flat Foot on the 
wharf, 

Magnolia was evidently dressed for a fes- 
tive occasion. The skirt of her light ecru 
silk dress was a polonaise draped over a 
cream-white surah silk, and the front of the 
tight hodice-basque was of the same cream- 
white stuff. Her round hat of Milan straw, 
with its modishly high crown, had an artful 
brim that shaded her fine eyes,and this brim 
was faced with deep rose velvet, and a bow 
of deep rose flared high against the crown. 
The black of her hair was all the blacker for 
this vivid color. An ecru parasol and long 
suede gloves completed the costume. She 
might have stepped out of Harper’s Bazaar 
—in fact, she had. The dress was a faithful 
copy of a costume which she had considered 
particularly fetching as she pored over the 
pages of that book of fashion. 

Andy was busy at\his desk. Ranged in 
rows on that desk were canvas sacks, plump, 
squat; canvas sacks limp, lop-sided; canvas 
sacks which, when lifted and set down again, 
gave forth a pleasant clinking sound. Piled 
high in front of these were neat packets of 
greenbacks, ones and ones and ones, in bun- 
dles of 50, each bound with a tidy belt of 
white paper pinned about its middle. Form- 
ing a kind of Chinese wall around these 
were stacked half dollars, quarters, dimes, 
and nickels, with now and then a campa- 
nile of silver dollars. In the midst of this 
\ndy resembled an amiable and highly 
solvent gnome stepped out of a Grimm’s 
fairy tale. The bayou trip had been a rec- 
ord-breaking one in point of profit. 

“Oh, Papa!” Magnolia exclaimed impa- 
tiently, and turned toward the little window 
through which one saw New Orleans lying 
So invitingly in the protecting arms of the 
levee. “It’s almost four, and you haven’t 
even changed your clothes, and you keep 
counting that old money, and Mama’s gone 
on some horrid business with that sneaky 
Frank, I know it’s horrid because she 
looked so pleased. And you promised me. 
We won’t see New Orleans again for a 
whole year. You Said you’d get a carriage 
and two horses and we'd drive out to Lake 
Pontchartrain, and have dinner, and drive 
back, and go to the theater, and now it’s 
almost four and you haven’t even changed 
your clothes and you keep counting that 
eld money, and Mama’s——” After all, in 
certain ways, Mageotia the ingenue lead had 
not changed much from that child who had 
Promptly had hysterics to gain her own 
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ends that day in Thebes many. years before. 

“Minute,” Andy muttered, absently. 
“Can’t leave this money laying around like 
buttons, can I? Germania National’s let- 
ting me in the side door as a special favor 
after hours, as ’tis, just so’s I can deposit it.” 

“I don’t care!” cried Magnolia, and stamp- 
ed her foot. “It’s downright mean of you, 
Papa. You promised. And I’m all dressed. 
And you haven’t even changed your ? 

“Good Heavens, Nollie, you ain’t going 
to turn out an unreasonable woman like 
your ma, are you! Here Tf sit, slaving 
away 
“Oh! How beautiful you look !” exclaimed 
Magnolia now, to Andy’s bewilderment. He 
looked up at her. Her gaze was directed 
over his head at someone standing in the 
docrway. Andy creaked hastily around in 
the ancient swivel chair. Ravenal, of course, 
in the doorway. Andy pursed his lips in 
the sky-rocket whistle, starting high and 
ending low, expressive of surprise and ad- 
miration,. 

“How beautiful you look!” said Mag- 
nels again; and clasped her hands like a 
child. 

“And you, Miss Magnolia,” said Ravenal; 
and advanced into the cubby hole that was 
the office, and took one of Magnolia’s sur- 
prised hands gee | in his, and bent 
over it, and kissed it. Magnolia was an ex- 
cellent enough actress, and sufficiently the 
daughter of the gallant and Gallic Andy, 
to acknowledge this salute with a little gra- 
cious inclination of the head, and no ap- 
parent surprise whatever. Andy himself 
showed nothing of astonishment at the 
sight of this suave and elegant figure bent 
over his daughter’s hand. He looked rather 
pleased than otherwise. But suddenly then 
the look on his face changed to one of 
alarm. He jumped to his feet. He scratched 
the mutton-chop whiskers, sure evidence of 
perturbation. 

“Look here, Ravenal! That ain’t a sign 
you’re leaving, is it? Those clothes, and 
now kissing Nollie’s hand. You ain’t leav- 
ing us!” 

Ravenal flicked an imaginary bit of dust 
from the cuff of his flawless sleeve. “These 
are my ordinary clothes, Capt. Hawks, sir. 
I mean to say, I usually am attired as you 
now see me. When first we met I was in 
temporary difficulties. The sort of thing 
that can happen to any gentleman.” 

“Certainly can,” Andy agreed, heartily 
and hastily. “Sure can. Well, you gave 
me a turn. I thoughf you come in to give 
me notice. And while we’re on it, you’re 
foolish to quit at Natchez like you said, 
Ravenal. I don’t know what you been 
doing, but you’re cut out for a show-boat 
actor, and that’s the truth. Stick with us 
and [ll raise you to 20 ” as Ravenal 
shook his head—“25 ” again the shake 
of the head— “30! And, they ain’t a juve- 
nile lead on the rivers ever got anywheres 
near that.” 

Ravenal held up one white shapely hand. 
“Let’s not talk money now, Captain. Though 
if you would care to advance me a 50, 
I... Thanks ...I1 was going to say I 
came in to ask if you and Mrs. Hawks 
and Miss Magnolia here would do me the 
honor to dine with me ashore this evening, 
and go to the theater. I know a little French 
restaurant 

“Papa!” She swooped down upon. little 
Andy then, enveloping him in her ruffles, 
in her surah silk, her rose velvet, her per- 
fume. Her arms were about his neck. Her 
fresh young cheek pressed the top of his 
grizzled head. \Her eyes were enormous— 
and they Aooked into Ravenal’s eyes. 
“Papa!” 

But years of contact with the prim Parthy 
had taught him caution. “Your ma ” he 
began, feebly. 

Magnolia deserted him, flew to Ravenal, 
clutched his arm. Her lovely eyes held 
tears. Involuntarily his free hand covered 
her hand that clung so appealingly to his 
sleeve. “He promised me. And now, be- 
cause he’s got all that money to count be- 
cause Doc was delayed at Baton Rouge and 
didn’t meet us here like he expected he 
would this afternoon and Mama’s gone 
ashore and we were to drive to Lake Pont- 
chartrain and have dinner and he hasn’t 
even changedehis clothes and it’s almost 
four o’clock—probably is four by now— 
and he keeps counting that old mone 

“Magnolia!” shouted Andy in a 
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frenzy, clutching the whiskers as though td 
raise himself by them from the floor. 

Magnolia must have been enjoying the 
situation. Here were two men, both of 
whom adored her, and’she them. She there- 
fore set about testing their love. Her ex- 
pression became tragic—but not so tragic 
as to mar her delightful appearance. To 
the one who loved her most deeply and un- 
selfishly she said: “You don’t care aeything 
about me or my happiness. It’s all this ol 
boat, and business, and money. Haven’t I 
worked, night after night, year in, year out! 
And now, when I have a chance to enjoy 
myself—it isn’t as if you hadn’t promised 
me ” 

“We're going, I tell you, Nollie. But your 
ma isn’t even here. And how did I know 
Doc was going to be stuck at Baton Rouge! 
We got plenty of time to have dinner ashore 
and go to the theater, but we'll have to give 
up the drive to Pontchartrain——” 


A heartbroken wail from Magnolia. Her 


t dark eyes turned in appeal to Rav- 
enal. “It’s the drive I like better than any- 
thing in the world. And horses. I’m crazy 
about horses, and I don’t get a chance to 
drive—oh, well ” at an objection from 
Andy—“sometimes; but what kind of 
horses do they have in those little towns! 
And here you can get a splendid pair, all 
shiny, and their nostrils working, and a 
victoria and lovely long tails and a clanky 
harness and fawn cushions and the lake and 
soft-shell crabs——” She was becoming 
incoherent, but remained as lovely as ever, 
and grew more appealing by the moment. 

Ravenal resisted-a mad urge to take her 
in his arms. He addressed himself earnest- 
‘ly to the agonized Andy. “If you will trust 
me, Capt. Hawks, I have a plan.which I 
have just thought of. I know New Orleans 
very well and I am—uh—very well known 
in New Orleans. Miss Magnolia has set her 
heart on this little holiday. I know where 
I can get a splendid turnout. Chestnuts— 
very high stappess, but quite safe.” An 
unadult squeal of delight from Magnolia. 
“If we start immediately, we can enjoy 
quite a drive—Miss Magnolia and I. If you 
like, we can take Mrs. Means with us, or 
Mrs. Soaper——” 

“No,” from the brazen beauty. 

“_and return in time to meet you and 
Mrs. Hawks at, say, Antoine’s for dinner.” 
it Papa!” cried Magnolia now. “Oh, 

‘a 


our ma ” began Andy again, feebly. 
The stacks and piles still lay uncounted on 
the desk. This thing must be settled some- 
how. He scuttled to the window, scanned 
the wharf, the streets that led up from it. 
“IT don’t know where she’s got to.” He 
turned from the window to survey the pair, 
helplessly. Something about them—the 
ve fitness of their standing there to- 
gether, so young, so beautiful, so eager, so 
alive, so vibrant—melted the romantic 
heart within him. Magnolia in her holiday 
garb; Ravenal in his tailored perfection. 

h, well, I don’t see how it'll hurt any. 
Your ma and I will meet you at Antoine’s at, 
say, half-past six——” 

They were off. It was as if they had 
been lifted bodily and blown together out 
of the little office, across the gangplank to 
the landing. Flat Foot stared after them 
almost benignly. 

Andy returned to his desk. Resumed his 
contented crooning. Four o’clock struck. 
Half-past four. His pencil beat a rat-a-tat- 
tat as he jotted down the splendid figures. 
A gold mine, this Ravenal. A fine figger of 
a boy. Cheap at 30. Rat-a-tat-tat. And 
50’s one thousand. And 25’s one thousand 
twenty-five. And 50’s—and 50’s—1225— 
gosh !|—— 

A shriek. A bouncing across the gang- 
plank and into the cubby hole just as Andy 
was rounding, happily, into 1300. A hand 
clutching his shoulder frantically, whirling 
him bodily out of the creaking swivel chair. 
Parthy, hat awry, bosom palpitating, eyes 
starting, mouth working. “On Canal street !” 
she wheezed. It was as though the shriek 
she had intended were choking in her 
throat by the very force of. the feeling be- 
hind it, so that it emerged a strangled 
thing. “Canal street! The two of them 
; +. with my own eyes... driving... 

mna...in a—” 
She sank into a chair. 


There seemed to 
be no pretense about this. 


Andy, for once, 
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was alarmed. The tall shambling figure of 
Frank, the heavy, passed the little ticket 
window, blocked the low doorway. He 
stared, open-mouthed, at the almost re- 
cumbent Parthy. He was breathing heavily 
and looked aggrieved. “She ran away from 
me,” he said. “Sees ’em in the crowd, driv- 
ing, and tries to run after the carriage on 
Canal, with everybody thinking she’s gone 
loony. Then she runs down here to the 
landing, me after her. Woman her age. 
What d’yah take me for, anyway!” 

But Parthy did not hear him. He did not 
exist. Her face was ashen. “He’s a mur- 
derer!” she now gasped. 

Andy’s patience, never too long-suffering, 
snapped under the strain of the afternoon’s 
happenings. “What’s wrong with you, 
woman! Have you gone clean crazy! Who’s 
a murderer! Frank? Who’s he murdered? 
For two cents I’d murder the both of you, 
come howling in here when a man’s trying 
to run his business like a business and not 
like a yowling insane asylum——” 

_Parthy stood up, shaking. Her voice was 
high and quavering. “Listen to me, you 
fool. I talked to the man on the docks— 
the one he was talking to—and he wouldn’t 
tell me anything and he said I could ask 
the chief of police if I wanted to know 
about anybody, and I went to the chief of 
police, and a perfect gentleman if there 
ever was one, and he’s killed a man.” 

ae chief of police! Killed a man! What 
man!” 

“No!” shrieked Parthy. “Ravenal! Rav- 
enal’s killed a man.” 

“Good Lord when!” He started at though 
to rescue Magnolia. 

“A year ago. A year ago, in this very 
town. 

The shock of relief was too much for 
Andy. He was furious. “They didn’t hang 
him for it, did they?” 

“Hang who?” asked Parthy, feebly. 

“Who! Ravenal! They didn’t hang him?” 

“Why, no, they let him go. He said he 
shot him in self. re 

“He killed a man and they let him go. 
What does that prove? He'd a right to. 
All right. What of it!” 

“What of it! Your own daughter is out 
driving in an open carriage this minute 
with a murderer, that’s what, Andy Hawks. 
I saw them with my own eyes. There I 
was, out trying to protect her from con- 
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tamination by finding out... and , 
her the minute my back was turne: 
your doings ... your own daughte: 
ing in the open streets in an open ca 
with a murderer 

“Oh, open murderer be hanged!” s 
ed Andy in his falsetto of utter ra: 
killed a man when I was 19, Mrs. |! 
ma’am, and I’ve been 25 years and 
as respected a man as there is on the rs 
and that’s the truth if you want to (4); 
about mur s 

But Parthenia Ann Hawks, for th 
time in her vigorous life, had fainte: 

Gaylord Ravenal had not meant t) £,\ 
in love. Certainly he had not dream: of 
marrying. He was not, he would have {))\; 
you, a marrying man. Yet Natchez ha) 
come and gone, and here he was, still play. 
ing juvenile leads on the Cotton Blo 
still planning, days ahead, for an « 
tunity to outwit Mrs. Hawks and see \{q¢. 
nolia alone. He was thoroughly and dc 
astatingly in love. Alternately he prance 
and cringed. Today he woud leave this 
dingy scow. What was he, Gaylord 
enal, doing aboard a show boat, play-acting 
for a miserable $30 a week! He who hai 
won (and lost) a thousand a night cam- 
bling. Tomorrow he was resolved to sive 
up gambling forever; to make himself 
worthy of this lovely creature; to make 
himself indispensable to Andy; to fin: the 
weak chink in Parthy’s armor. 

He had met all sorts of women in his 2! 
years. He had never met a woman ik: 
Magnolia. She was a paradoxical pri iduct 
of the life she had led. The contact with 
the curious and unconventional characters 
that made up the Cotton Blossom troupe; 
the sights and sounds of river life, sordid, 
romantic, homely, Rabelaisian, — trazic, 
humorous; the tolerant and meaty wis«dom 
imbibed from her sprightly little fatter 
the spirit of laissez faire that pervaded the 
whole atmosphere about her, had given her 
a flavor, a mellowness, a camaraderie found 
usually only in women twice her age and 
a hundredfold more experienced. Weaving 
in and out of this was an engaging prin- 
ness directly traceable to Parthy. She !iad, 
too, a certain dignity that was perhaps, the 
result of years of being deferred to as the 
daughter of a river captain. Sometimes s! 
looked at Ravenal with the wide-eyed ¢a7ze 
of a child. At such times he wished he 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 57 
Submitted by C. H. Robinson, Windte, 8S. Dak. 


Horizontal: 1—Mixed. 5—Else. 7—A 
college degree (abbr.). 8—A sudden slide. 
11—To unfasten. 13—Armed conflict. 14— 
An iceberg. 15—A sum total. 18—Satiate. 
19—A muscle that stretches apart. 20— 
Howled. 26—Specks. 30—A breath or 
breathing. 31—Spoken. 32—Border. 33— 
Sneer. 34—A festival. 35—Myself. 36— 
One, or any. 37—Firmness. 


= j i 


Vertical: 1—Picture-writing. 2—Mascu- 
line personal name. 3—A fruit. 4—Optic:! 
instruments used in scientific research. 
Weeps with a convulsive catching of 
breath. 8—One of an East-Indian race. " 
Crippled. 10—The most important of (!'° 
metallic elements. 12—A vegetable. 1 
We. 17—Not so. 21—Upon. 22—Us. 23— 
Entice. 24—Discharge. 25—A lady. 2'— 
Doctrines. 27—To fix the position of wit! 
reference to the east. 28—To keep check 
29—A vehicle on runners. 
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might Jeep into the Mississippi and wash 
himself his sins as did the pilgrims in 
the River Jordan. 

On that day following Parthy’s excursion 
ashore at New Orleans there had been be- 
tween her and Capt. Andy a struggle, brief 
and bitter, from which Andy had emerged 
battered but victorious. “That murdering 
gambler goes or I go,” Parthy had announc- 
ed. rashly. It was one of those pronuncia- 
mentos that ean only bring embarrassment 
to one who utters it. 

“He stays.” Andy was iron for once. 

He.stayed. So did Parthy, of course. 

You saw the two—Parthy and Ravenal— 
eyeing each other, backs to the wall, wait- 
ing for a chance to lunge and thrust. 

Cotton Blossom business was booming. 
News of the show boat’s ingenue and juve- 
nile lead filtered up and down the river. 
During the more romantic scenes of this or 
that play Parthy invariably stationed her- 
self in the wings and glowered and made 
muttering sounds to which the two on 
stage—Magnolia starry-eyed as the heroine, 
Ravenal ardent and passionate as the lover 

were oblivious. It was their only oppor- 
tunity to express to each other what they 
actually felt. - 

Ravenal made himself useful in many 
ways. He took in hand, for example, the 
Cotton Blossom’s battered scenery. It was 
customary on all show boats to use both 
sides of a set. One canvas side would rep- 
resent, perhaps, a drawing room. Its re- 
verse would show the greens and browns 
of leaves and tree trunks in a forest scene. 
Both economy and lack of stage space were 
responsible for this. Painted by a clumsy 
and unimaginative hand, each leaf daubed 
as a leaf, each inch of wainscoting drawn 
to scale, the effect of any Cotton Blossom 
set, when viewed from the other side of 
the footlights, was unconvincing even to 
rural and inexperienced eyes. Ravenal set 
to work with paint and brush and evolved 
two sets of double scenery which brought 
forth shrieks of ridicule and protest from 
the company grouped about the stage. 


“It isn’t supposed to look like a forest,” 
Ravenal explained, slapping on the green 
paint with a lavish hand. “It’s supposed 
to give the effect of a forest. The audience 
isn’t going to sit on the stage, is it? Well, 
then! Here—this is to be a gate. Well, 
there’s no use trying to paint a flat thing 
with slats that a will ever believe 
looks like a gate. I'll just do this... 
and this .. . 

“It does!” cried Magnolia from the mid- 
dle of the house where she had stationed 
herself, head held critically on one side. 
“It does make you think there’s a gate 
there, without its actually being . . . Look, 
Papa! ..% And the trees. All those lumpy 
green spots we used to have somehow 
never looked like leaves.” 

All unconsciously Ravenal was using in 
that day, and in that crude milieu, a method 
which was to make a certain Bobby Jones 
famous in the New York theater of a quar- 
ter of a century later. 

“Where did you learn to——” some one 


of the troupe would marvel; Magnolia, per- ~ 


haps, or Mis’ Means, or Ralph. 

“Paris,” Ravenal would reply briefly. Yet 
he had never spoken of Paris. 

He often referred thus casually 

iysterious past. 

“Paris fiddlesticks!” rapped out Parthy, 
promptly. “No more Paris than he’s a 
Ravenal of Tennessee, or whatever rascally 
highfalutin story he’s made up for himself.” 

Whereupon when they were playing 
rennessee, weeks later, he strolled one day 
with Magnolia and Andy into the old vine- 
overed church of the ‘village, its church- 

yard fragrant and mysterious with mag- 
nolia and ilex; its doorstep worn, its pillars 

Sagging. And there, in a glass case, to- 
gether with a tattered leather-bound Bible 
a century and a half old, you saw a time- 
yellowed document. The black of the ink 
strokes had, perhaps, taken on a tinge of 
gray, but the handwriting, clear and legible, 
met the eye. 

Will of Jean_Baptista Ravenal 

I, Jean Baptista Ravenal, of this province, 
bemg through the mercy of Almighty God of 
‘ound mind and memory do make, appoint, de- 
lare and ordain this ap“ this only to be my 
last Will and Testament. .«t is my will that my 
sons have thejr estates delivered to them as 
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they severally arrive at the age of twenty and 
one years, the eldest being Samuel, the seeond 
Jean, the third Gaylord. 

I will that my slaves be kept to work on my 
lands that my estate be managed to the best 
advantage so aS my sons may have as liberal an 
education as the profits thereof will afford. 
Let them be taught to read and write and be 
introduced into the practical part of Arithme- 
tic, not too hastily hurrying them to Latin and 
Grammar. TO my sons, when they arrive at 
age I recommend the pursuit and study of 
some profession or business (I would wish 
one to ye Law, the other to Mercandise). 

“The other?” cried Magnolia softly then, 
looking up very bright-eyed and flushed 
from the case over which she had been 
bending. “But the third? Gaylord? It 
dosen’t say 4 

“The black sheep. My great-grandfather. 
There always was a Gaylord. And he al- 
ways was the black sheep. My grandfather, 
Gaylord Ravenal and my father Gaylord 
Ravenal and ” he bowed. 

“Black, too, are yeu?” said Andy then, 
drily. : 

“As pitch.” 

Magnolia bent again to the book, her 
brow thoughtful, her lips forming the words 
and uttering them softly as she deciphered 
the quaint script. 

I give and bequeath unto my son Samuel the 
lands called Ashwood, which are situated, lying 
and being on the south side of the Cumber- 
land river, together with my other land on the 
north side of said river. 

I give and bequeath unto my son Jean, to 
him and his heirs and assigns for ever a tract 
of land containing 740 acres lying on Stump 
Sound .. also another tract containing 
1000 acres. 


I give and bequeath to my son Samuel 450 
acres lying above William Lowrie’s plantation 
on the main branch of Old Town creek 

Magnolia stood erect. Indignation ‘plaz- 
ed an her fine eyes. “But, Gaylord!” she 
Sai 

“Yes!” Certainly she had never before 
called him that. 

“I mean this Gaylord. I mean the one 
who came after Samuel and Jean. Why 
isn’t—why didn’t——” 

“Naughty boy,” said Ravenal, with his 
charmng smile. 

She actually yearned toward him then. 
He could not have said anything more 
calculated to bind his enchantment for 
her. They swayed toward each other over 
the top of the little glass-encased relic. 
Andy coughed hastily. They swayed gen- 
tly apart. They were as though mes- 
merized. 

“Folks out here in the churchyard?” in- 
quired Andy, briskly, to break the spell. 
“Ravenal kin?” 








“Acres of ’em,” Gaylord assured him, 
cheerfully. “Son of . . . and daughter 
of . . . and beloved father of. . 


For that matter, there’s one just beside 
you.” : 
(To be continued next week) 





Certainly I intend to renew my subscrip- 
tion for the Pathfinder. I want it as long 
as I can read. I want it to be my children’s 
educator and do for them what it has done 
for me. I have often felt guilty of neglect 
for not sending in a few words of apprecia- 
tion for the benefits I derived from the 
Pathfinder in the past 23 years. Of all the 
papers and magazines I have subscribed for 
from time to time I consider the Pathfitider 
the best. The Pathfinder is blessed with a 
vision and its predictions are generally ful- 
filled. The Question Box is a general edu- 
cation box. The Lucid Intervals are clean, 
wholesome humor. The editorials are mas- 
terpieces, clear and to the point, due of 
course to clear thinking. He who wants a 
good general education, and wishes to take 
a course in good commonsense, let him 
study the Pathfinder—Rev. W. D. Peters, 
English Ev. Lutheran Grace Church, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 9-D Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
make spare time pay $25 to $75 


M EN, wom weekly. Selllinens women will 


buy. Showing them sells them. Big sales. Large profits. Write 
Dept. P-63. MILTON LINEN CO.. 354 Fourth Ave,, lew York City 
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Asthma Tortured : 
_ Him 50 Years == 


Finally escaped its clutches. Says ia | 
cough and wheeze gone. ; a 
Those who have endured years of suffering , 

y 


from asthma_and bronchial cough will be glad 
to read how Marion Brown, San Angelo, Texas, 
got rid of the disease after a lifetime of illness. 
Mr. Brown writes: 


“T had asthma all my life. It care upon me 


when I was a baby and | am now 51 years old. ‘Se 
I have tried about everything, never obtaining te) 
any more than a little temporary relief, and I re ] 
have gone all through life with this terrible ts 


affliction. One year ago in May, as a last re- 
sort, I tried Nacor, At the time 4 Was so weak 
I could hardly walk, coughing with nearly every 
breath, and hadn’t had a night’s sleep in bed 
for ten weeks. On the second day my cough 
began to leave me, and from that time on I im- 
proved steadily. I began getting good sleep and 
and gaining in weight. Today my asthma is 
Yentirely gone. I don’t choke up or wheeze at 
all, so I feel sure I am at last entirely rid of the 
disease.”’ 

This remakable statement is only one of 
many from former victims of asthma and severe 
bronchial cough, who haVe told how their trou- 
ble disappeared and never returned. Their let- 
ters and a booklet full of valuable information 
about these stubborn diseases will gladly be 
sent you free by Nacor Medicine Co., 544 State 
Life Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. No matter how 
long you have suffered nor how serious your 
case seems, write for this free information, It 
may lead you back to good health, just as it did 
Mr. Brown and thousands of others.— 
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No matter how severe or long- He 
standing your case is, no matter fe 
what treatments you have tried, order this Peptopad TODAY ry 
DR. G. C. YOUNG CO., Dept. 5, JACKSON, MICH ] 
4 
ss 
if: 
Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, ‘4 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. i 
Can be cured. Write me to- I 
FREE TRI day and I will send you a free ian 
trial of my mild, soothing, ee 
guaranteed treatment that i 
will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. ue 
Send no money—just write me—a postal will do. Address ia 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist ag 
141 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. iz. 














Kidney, Bladder, 4 
Prostate Trouble i 


we 
If you suffer pain or inconvenience from ae 
these troubles, you should write for free infor- 
mation about the amazing treatment known 4s ft 
Rudolph’s Prostatis, which is a simple Home 


Treatment that is fully guaranteed. a 
This information may be of untold value to a 
you and obligates you in noway. Write today to = 
v. B. WAY CO.. 18 WESTOVER ARCADE, KANSAS CITY, TY, MO. a 
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INVENTOR ives | 
‘ne vital facts be- pan 
fore applying for Patents. Our book, ene, gives those te, 
facts; sent _ oan LACEY & a tacey, 661 F St., iy 
Established 1 Washington, D. C. D.C. 5 
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_ Letters from Readers 
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Stamped Envelopes 


Somebody asked the Pathfinder the 
following question: “If an envelope 
is bought ready stamped and the enve- 
lope gets soiled so it cannot be used, 
may the stamp be cut out and used on a 
plain envelope?” In reply you said: 
“That is not permissible under the post- 
office regulations.” Your answer was 
correct as far as it went, but in fairness 
to the postoffice department you should 
have added: “You may exchange your 
soiled envelope for a stamp at the post- 
office where purchase was made.” 
—A. Olsen, postoffice clerk, Astoria, Ore. 


Citizen in Foreign Country 
Your statement about a citizen not 
losing his citizenship by living more 
than two years in a foreign country ap- 
plies only to natural-born citizens. It 
does not apply to naturalized citizens. 


- According to the citizenship act of 1907 


if a naturalized citizen lives two years 
or more in his native country, or five 
years or more in any other foreign 
state, he is presumed to have expatriat- 
ed himself and he is no longer regard- 
ed as a citizen—except when such per- 
son’s absence has been in some way 
registered and approved by the Depart- 


’ ment of State. Suppose an Italian comes 


to the United States and is naturalized. 
Then suppose he goes to Italy again and 
lives two years or more without the 
approval of the government by regis- 
tration or some other method, he loses 
his American citizenship. The same 
would happen to this naturalized Italian 
if he lived five years or more in Ger- 
many or any other foreign country.— 
Howard Crause, Omaha. 


Pershing’s Rank 

Somebody asked the question, Why 
is Gen. John Pershing nicknamed Black- 
jack? You answer: “He was so called 
from the fact that he at one time was 
colonel of a regiment of colored sol- 
diers.” Pershing was never a colonel 
at any time; you must recall the howl 
that was raised in the army in 1906 
when he was jumped from captain to 
brigadier-general, thereby jumping the 
grade of major, lieutenant-colonel and 
colonel—862 senior officers in all. It 
is probable that the greatest rank he 
ever held in a colored outfit was when 
he was a first lieutenant of either the 
9th or 10th cavalry, when his greatest 
command would be a troop.—Henry 
Steen, Jr., Ft. Mac Kenzie, Sheridan, 
Wyo. 





Famous Charter Oak 

I am sending you a picture of Con- 
necticut’s famous charter oak which 
from Oct. 31, 1687 to May 9, 1689, con- 
cealed the charter of Connecticut ob- 
tained from King Charles II of England 
in 1662 by John Winthrop, then gover- 
nor of the state. This charter was the 
most liberal in its scope of any charter 
in the new world. Sir Edmund Andros, 
governor of New York and New Eng- 
land, attempted to seize and destroy it- 
under orders from King James II. The 


story of how the General Court (legis- 
lature) of the colony was in session 
while Andros was in the chief inn in 
Hartford, and how the candles were 
blown out and Capt. Joseph Wadsworth 
in the darkness seized the charter and 
rushed from the room, is in every school 
history. The inn where the General 
Court was convened stood on Main 
street of the Hartford of today on 
ground now occupied by the Universal- 
ist church—it is near thecenter of Hart- 
ford business interests. The Charter 
Oak tree was about half a mile south of 
this point. The tree even in 1687 must 
have been hundreds of yearsold to have 
contained a large rotted cavity, in which 
Wadsworth placed the charter. It stood 
for almost 170 years after the historic 
event, being blown down in a severe 
storm August 21, 1856. The charter, 
framed in wood from the tree that con- 
cealed it, now hangs in the state library 
in the capitol at Hartford. Connecticut’s 
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Historic Tree in Hartford 


charter—the only one in England’s 
American colonies which escaped rev- 
ocation—was surely the mustard seed 
of liberty from which this nation’s 
greatness has grown. Below Hartford to 
the south some half dozen miles is 
Wethersfield, settled at the same time 
as Hartford and Windsor a few miles 
north. At Wethersfield is another his- 
toric tree—an elm. It is known as the 
Wethersfield elm. How old it is no one 
can state.—East Haddan, Conn. 


Jayhawker 


The Pathfinder gives the history of 
the word Jayhawker. My father moved 
on the farm my sister still lives on, five 
miles north of Mound City, Linn county, 
Kans., in 1857. My father’s name was 
E. C. Roberson. My sister’s name is 
Lycena Carlile. This time you will see 
is four years before Kansas was admitted 
as a state. And those who wanted Kan- 
sas to come in as a free state under the 
Squatter Sovereignty bill did all they 
could to influence the voters to that 
idea. Those who wanted the state to 
come in as a slave state did all they 
could to influence the voters to vote for 
the slavery feature of the Constitution, 
as, before the state could be admitted, it 
had to adopt a Constitution, 

The bitter fight was between the pro- 
slavery men and the freestate men. At 
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that time the main talk against the ;),, 
slavery men was that all their posse,. 
sions were made by the negro, and |), \; 
the negro and the negro’s friends were 
entitled to all the property the sla\- 
holder possessed because it was 1) 1:\¢ 
by the negro. So with that idea in \ 
bands of men calling themselves | 
state men would get together, go a: 
the line into Missouri, only about |' 
12 miles, and drive off a bunch of ca 
horses, sheep, or haul off any kind , 
grain they wanted, and when they »)| 
it across the line into the then Terri! 

of Kansas, they divided the plunder 
according to the number in the e:ny. 
and took it to their respective hon, 
This was alwaysdone at night. And th» 
next morning, should any of the neizi:- 
bors ask where they got the new horse 
cow, or anything else, the answer ws 
“T JAYHAWKED IT”’—No more ques 
tions were asked. Everybody, in tht 
day, knew just how this “Jayhawker” 
got the property. 

The word Jayhawker then corr 
sponds to the word “rustler” now. Sore 
years ago, perhaps 20, I was out in west- 
ern Kansas, near Cimarron. A native 
was driving me ouf south of the riv: 
We met a man with about a half load of 
coal. It was rather early in the mor: 
ing. And the party with the coal was 
asked where he got the coal. The «i: 
swer was, “I rustled it.” After the m: 
with the coal passed on the party taking 
me explained what that man with the 
coal meant when he said, “I rustled it.’ 
I was informed the man with the lo.) 
of coal had gone to the Santa Fe co:! 
yards that night and “rustled” the co.! 
And the man with the coal being an 01: 
railroad man had made all the mone 
the railroads had for the railroads aii 
just went and got the coal that belonge:| 
to him. And the name he used w:: 
“rustle.” And the name the professc 
freestate men used, when they stole thc 
stuff from Missouri was “Jayhawk.” | 
know this to be the truth for I was li 
ing at that time. I am now 76 years 
old—H. L. F. Roberson, Kingman, Kans. 


Woman Mail Carrier 


The Pathfinder stated that it is said 
Miss Jessie McCaa, of Franklinville, \ 
Y., is the only woman mail carrier in 
federal employ. Miss Elizabeth Crad 
dick was appointed to such a positio: 
on Oct, 1, 1918, and is still on the job «! 
this office.—Cliff Weeks, postmaster 
Osborne, Kan. 





ORIGINAL “SONG PLUGGER” 

America’s original “song plugger” an‘ 
music publisher was none other than Be: 
jamin Franklin. Furthermore, the song 
were his own compositions, for the state 
man, inventor, printer, diplomat, philoso 
pher, and educator also was a composer an‘! 
an all-round musician. ,-On many an eve 
ning the sonorous voice of Franklin w: 
heard in chorus with his friends. He w: 
an orthodox believer in correct tempo i" 
musie, and it is not hard to imagine him 
tapping time. He not only wrote songs, bul 
set them into type and proceeded to hawk 
them through the streets, thus provins 
himself a pioneer sales promoter. Frank 


lin developed the harmonica or glass) 
chord. He also was a talented performe' 
on the harp, guitar and violin,—Philade'- 
phia Ledger. 
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Newspaper Views 


Richmond Times-Dispatch—Statisticians 
already have figured out that Lindbergh has 
shortened the time it takes to get a divorce 

33 hours 29 minutes. 








Arkansas Gazette—Contemporary poet 
writes of “The little flowers with their lift- 
ed faces.” Gosh! They haven’t started 
that stuff en the flowers, have they? 





El Paso Times—We can intervene in 
China and Nicaragua any time in the inter- 
ests of orderly government, and one of 
these days we may be able to do as much in 
our large cities. 


Miamft News—A man does not reach his 
prime till after he is 40 years old, declares 
Dr. Don D. Loeschler of the University of 
Wisconsin. Guess about how old is Dr. 
Loeschler. 





Fort Worth Star-Telegram—Anyway the 
king of Italy can still get his picture in the 
paper by getting Mussolini to shake hands 
with him in public. 


Ohio State Journal—The great problem in 
a tabloid newspaper office comes on the oc- 
casional day when there isn’t anything but 
really important news to play up. 





San Francisco News—An advertisement 
for a lecturer says he “speaks straight from 
the shoulder.” Too bad some of these talks 
can’t originate a little higher up. 


Detroit Free Press—Cutting the price of 
gasoline two cents a gallon probably at- 
tracts more attention than a two-cent drop 
in the price of a loaf of bread. 


Terre Haute Star—An oyster doesn’t seem 
to have much fun in life, but it gets a 
mighty long summer vacation. 





Florence (Ala.) Herald—Secretary Kel- 
logg is in bad with some of the reporters 
already, and he is making matters worse by 
not resigning as they predicted he would. 





El Paso Times—The Prince of Wales ad- 
vised a blind soldier what horse to bet on in 
arace. Few persons have had better tips on 
horses than the Prince of Wales. 





New York Post—Scientists insist the sun 
is going to last us another 15,000,000,000 
years. What, then, is the idea of all this 
daylight saving? 


Baltimore Sun—Many federal agencies 
are reported to be experiencing lack of 
funds. We’re with ’em! 





Philadelphia -Inquirer—Mussolini and 
Borah appear to have something in common 
in that they are always running with the 
muffler cut-out wide open. 





Wall Street Journal—June is the month 
of brides. The other 11 are devoted to 
divorces. 





(Arkansas Gazette—Members of the young- 
er generation are alike in many disrespects. 


Baltimore Sun—Whenever you feel in- 
clined to laugh at the idea that we'll soon be 
running around in individual airplanes, re- 
member how the hen used to laugh at the 
incubator. 





Detroit News—The lad who could recite 
Honus Wagner's averages over a stretch of 
12 years has a small son now who knows 
the wave lengths of Fort Worth, Clearwater 
and Omaha. 





Detroit Free Press—Another geometrical 
fact is that shooting away one side of it 
doesn’t wholly solve the eternal triangle. 


Boston Transcript—Effort is to be made 
to eliminate useless committees in Con- 
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gress, but there will be no attempt to inter- 
fere with the right of a congressman to 
make useless speeches. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—It appears that 
men who have become prominent had the 
foresight to have photographs taken early 
in anticipation. 


Kalamazoo Gazette—A confession is a 
statement that a jury is not expected to 
believe. 





Chicago News—The softest job would be 
that of press agent for Will Rogers. 


Atchison Globe—A local woman has so 
many labor-saving devices around her home 
that she is thinking of dismissing the maid 
and hiring a mechanic. 





CONTRADICTIONS 


The baffling thing about life is its con- 
tradictions. We say of things, for example, 
that they are new or old; and we have a 
strange way of thinking that the new is in- 
teresting, surprising, startling, while the 
old is stale, commonplace, worn out. And 
then in one breath we acclaim the new and 
welcome it and berate the old, and in the 
next we cry war against the new, outlaw it 
and stake our all in support of the old. 

We speak exultingly of our ideals. “Per- 
fectly ideal” is the universal superlative of 
satisfaction and pleasure, but when we say 
of a man that he is an idealist we may not 
mean to convey a compliment. “Without 
vision the people perish”—a classic of spir- 
itual insight. But for the visionary we have 
only a polite scorn, and against the word 
we pose practicality and common sense. 

Among the*best words in the language 
are human, humane, humanity, humanism 
and humanitarian—all of them sought out 
by our best eloquence to express kindness, 
gentleness, sympathy and magnanimity. 
And yet all of them are disallowed in one 
connection or another, while all about them 
is built the inclusive conception that hu- 
man nature is constitutionally bad and can- 
not be changed. 

And it is precisely in these common us- 
ages and contradictions that we see the 
frailty of our reasoning processes. New 
and old are really very superficial judg- 
ments of impressions of things. The ideal 
is all we say it is, but the idealist is often 
impractical. Vision is a lordly power, and 
yet it does often seize upon the brain 
and work a havoc of derangement; and hu- 
man nature is the most stubborn and 
changeless thing in nature, which, never- 
theless, we are always changing as far and 
as fast as we can. 

But the most damaging of all the con- 
trarieties and imperfections of observa- 
tion and conclusion is in the way the best 
things are at once rated very high and 
very low. Many a man stands ready to 
give his life for his country, but he won’t 
take the trouble to vote. In a thousand 
and one relations of life we see the same 
thing—high principles extolled in theory, 
resisted in fact. And that is why judg- 
ment and common sense, after all, are so 
indispensable.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





DANGER IN OLD PAPER MONEY 


It is figured that there are from a billion 
to three billion germs on the average bill 
that has been in circulation some time. If 
you have an old dollar bill it is a good thing 
to mail it to the Pathfinder for a renewal of 
your own subscription or a year’s subscrip- 
tion to some intelligent friend. The Path- 
finder will then see that the old bill is turn- 
ed in to the treasury and it will be destroy- 
ed. In this way the germs are got rid of 
and everybody is benefited. 
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STOP 
HAY FEVER 
NOW! 


You will not have to suffer 

with it this year. 

You can dodge Hay Fever if you start 
taking Hall’s Catarrh Medicine four to 
five weeks before the usual symptoms 
appear. The time to begin is NOW—get 
the mucous membrane strengthened and 
resistant to Hay Fever germs. Hall’s is 
unequalled for Hay Fever, Sinus Inflam- 
mation, Catarrh, and all Mucous Affec- 
tions of Nose and Throat. Successful for 
forty years. 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 
Combined Treatment at your drug- 
ist’s. If he hasn’t it enclose 85c to 
- J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio 








New Way To Check 


Gland Failure 





WENTY minutes a day for ten days with 

a new kindof drugless hygiene will often 
restore the prostate gland tohealthful activ- 
ity. Thousands of men past 40 have had 
amazing results. No drugs—no medicine— 
harmless as washing your face. Similar- 
typed treatment used by physicians the 
world over. New, natural method for home 
use. Write for description, medical opinion, 
guarantee, free trial offer, and 24-page 
BOOK OF FACTS, free. W. J. Kirk, Pres. 
1870 East Main St., Steubenville, Ohio. 
Western Address: Suite 18-N East 303 Van 
Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


is Curabie. Guaranteed 

Treatment kills the germ, 

stops itching and permantly 

heals eczema and other skin 

— No —. salves 
r ointments 


Hos Ly rs at yen pave tried. WRiTE FOB Ay “tas for 
vincing Proof and MONEY BACK Offer. 
DERMA-TOX OX LABORATORIES, 464 Holland Bidg., SPRINGFIELD, MQ. 


FOREST RANGERS 


Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 mo. and home fur- 
nished; permanent; hunt, fish, trap. For details, write 
NORTON, 334 McMANN BLDG., DENVER, COLORADO 
ATENT Write for our Guide Book, 

“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 


“RECORD OF INVENTICN BLANK" sent Free. Send modd 
or sketch and description of your invention for 
Inspection and Instructions EE. Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co.,850 Ninth. Washington, D.G 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Open Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, 
healed while you work. Write for free book “How te 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.” Describe your case 


A. C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee Wis. 


Why Stay Blindfolded? 


Complete analysis and forecast for 1927. Send name, 
birthdate and $1.00. Derr. C L., ACADEMY OF 
ASTROLOGICAL RESEARCH, P. 0. Bux 149, TIMES 
SQ. STATION, NEW YORK CITY. 


MY SPECIALTY — Write for 
Free Niustrated Book. 
Dr. Williams Sanatorium, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. Sample, 
FRENCH ART 10 cts. Collection of 12 prepaid $1. 
Atlantic Co., 5 Battery Pl., N.¥,C. 
































more. No experience peteetee 
Pleasant, profitable, dignified wo 





WANTED .32°0."=", AT ONCE! 


With bition and industry, to distribute Rawleigh’s Household Products to steady users. 
Fine ou near you. We — and help you so you can sell up to $200 a week or 


Write today. 
W:. T. RAWLEIGH co. Dept. DC-567, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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LUCID INTERVALS 





Jennie—Dick didn’t blow his brains out 
when you rejected him. He came round 
and proposed to me. 

Jeanette—Then he must have got rid of 
them some other way. 


Bargain-Hunting Woman to Ticket Agent 
—What times does the next train leave 
for the city? 

Ticket Agent—At 3:45, madam. 

Bargain Hunter—Make it 3:15 and [ll 
take it. 





Workman on ground (to unfortunate 
bricklayer)—Fall on your head, Jim—you’ll 
get more compensation.—London Tit-Bits. 


“What did father say when you told him 
you were going to take me away from 
him?” ; 

“He seemed to feel his loss keenly at 
first, but I squared things with a good 
cigar.” 


Professor—Name some liquid that won’t 
freeze. 
Stude—Hot water. 


Professor—If you wanted to make a salt 
solution in a hurry, would you use hot or 
cold water? 

Student—I’d use cold! 

Professor—Cold! But why cold? 

Student—Well, if I was in a hurry, I 


- wouldn’t want to take the time to heat 


the water. 


Jim—They couldn’t find any pieces of 
that aviator after he lit. 

Will—But I heard there was a funeral 
held. 

Jim—They just filled up the hole he 
made and put a tombstone over it. 


Frances—Just because I’m engaged to Joe, 
doesn’t mean I’m going to marry him. 

Norah—No, dear, of course not. He may 
back out. 


Hard Old Lady (to tramp)—Why don’t 
you work if you are hungry? 

Tired Tim—I tried that, mm’am, and it 
only made me hungrier. 


“Lee the undertaker was run over by an 
auto and died.” 

“He didn’t make much on that funeral, 
did he?” 

“No. In fact, he went in the hole.” 


“What is the rent of this room, including 
the use of the piano?” 

“Well,” suggested the landlady, “perhaps 
amg so good as to play me something 

rs 


He—See that man over there? ~He’s a 
bombastic ass, a vacuous nonentity, a con- 


_ceited humbug, a parasite, and an encum- 


brance to the earth. 
She—Would you mind writing that down? 


You see, he’s my husband, and I should like 
to use it on him sometimes. 


Averageman—What will it cost me to 
have my car fixed? 

Garageman—What’s the matter with it? 

Averageman—I don’t know. 

Garageman—Fifty-two dollars and 60 
cents. 


Traffic Cop—Did you blow your horn? 
Fair Motorist—No, why? Does it look 
like it needed blowing? 


Bella—Have you ever met the only man 
you could be happy with? 
Della—Oh, lots of them? 


A man was standing disconsolately on a 
station platform. On being asked by a 
friend why he looked so miserable, he re- 
plied, “I’ve missed my train—and by half a 
minute.” 

“Good heavens!” said his friend. “Cheer 
up! Anyone would think, to look at you, 
you had missed it by half an hour.” 


Mother—Be careful to wash your face and 
handscarefully—I’m expecting your Auntie! 
Son—But suppose she doesn’t come? 


Doctor—And if he loses consciousness 
again, give him a little of that brandy. 

Wife of Patient—While he is unconscious, 
doctor? Why, he’d never forgive me! 








The sad story of Mrs. Sashwaite who did 
away with her husband.—Judge. 


“How’s old Smith doing in the hospital?” 

“Fairly well, but I don’t think he will be 
out as soon as expected.” 

“How did you find out—did you see the 
doctor?” 

“No. I saw his nurse.” 


Sam—lI walk five miles every day. 

Dan—Why, it’s only a mile to your office 
and back. 

Sam—I know. I walk a mile and dodge 
autos the other four. 


Chuck—I thought you promised to save 
me some of that liquor you had. 

Wally—I tried to, but it ate holes through 
everything I put it in and I finally had to 
drink it. 


Flapper—I’d like a pair of garters, please. 
Male Clerk—Yes, miss, something like 
the ones you have on? 


“My dear child,” said a woman toa young 
unmarried acquaintance, “you must realize 
that when one loves, it should be for life. 
I know what I’m talking about, my dear— 
I’ve been married three times.” 


Norton—The next time you bid no trump, 
I’m going to take you out. 

Mabel (with a titter)—Oh, Mr. Norton! 
And there’s such a heavenly moon, too. 


“Lady, you cannot marry again. Your 


husband specifically forbade it in his will. 


Otherwise his whole property goes | 
brother.” 

“All right. He is the very one Iam ¢ jin; 
to marry.” 


y Alig 


Henry—Why is the history professo: .,;. 
on you? 

George—The prof.says to me, “What (er. 
man chieftain captured Rome?” So I says 
to him, “It was Stillico, wasn’t it?” So lp 
says, “Don’t ask me. I’m asking you.” S) 
I says, “I don’t know either, prof.” 


He—Was it you I kissed in the library 
last night? 
She—About what time? 


“I understand Binks’s wife is goin: to 
Paris this summer for her clothes.” 
“Well, I wondered where she’d left thein 


*“T have just made an invention that » 
be heard from.” 

“What’s that?” 

“A noiseless motor.” 


He—Surely you’ve had enough amuse- 
ment lately. You’ve been to the theater, a 
dance, a concert— 

She—Yes, but you came with me.—Syd 
Bulletin. 


Mistress (timidly)—Do you think yo 
could get up at seven o’clock tomorrow 
morning, cook? 

Cook (significantly)—Well, ma’am, | 
could—but it would be puttin’ temptation in 
me way. There’s a train at 7:20 that 
suits me! 


A student failed in an examination in «|! 
the five subjects he took. He telegraplied 
to his brother: “Failed in all five. Prepare 
papa.” 

The brother telegraphed back: “Paps 
prepared. Prepare yourself.” 


Clergyman—Do you know where liti!¢ 
boys go who fish on Sundays? 

Little Boy—Yes. 

Clergyman—Well, where? 

Little Boy—You must find out for you 
self, like I had to. I’m not letting you in on 
a good thing. 


“What, you are taking along your mar\ct 
basket for only one egg?” 

“Sure; I need it to bring back the monc) 
in.”—Paris Rire. 


Spieth—Yeah, he and I are old bunk 
mates, - 

Friend—What! Were you roommates 3! 
college? 

Spieth—No, I mean we believe the same 
kind of bunk. 


“I can’t marry him, mother. He’s an athe- 
ist, and doesn’t believe there’s a hell.” 
“Marry him, my dear, and between 


we'll convince him that he’s wrong.” 














